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FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS — Washington-Grown 


We made our normal planting of seeds, 
and growing conditions are favorable for 
producing a splendid lot of seedlings. They 
are making a good growth and promise to 
be of excellent quality. Our seedlings will 
be dug only when well ripened, carefully 
handled with a minimum amount of exposure, 
well graded and we are confident will please. 


Send us your want list for prices. 


Apple seedlings—branched and straight 


Pear, Bartlett—branched and straight 
Mahaleb 

Mazzard 

Myrobalan—No. 2 and No. 3 
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Editorial 





RECIPROCAL TARIFFS. 


Upon the insistence of the Presi- 
dent, Congress has just passed a bill 
extending for three years his author- 
ity to make tariff.reductions under 
reciprocal trade agreements with 
foreign countries. Import duties can 
again be halved under the new law. 
In itself the bill provides only a 
blanket authority, and the outcome 
depends upon the use made of it. 

Concessions may be made to for- 
eign governments particularly on 
items which may not loom large in 
the national economy. Such items 
may, nevertheless, be of extreme im- 
portance to those concerned with 
their production in this country. A 
possible case in point would be bulbs 
from Holland. Treated similarly 
might be horticultural items from 
such countries as Holland, Belgium 
and France. Through sympathy for 
the citizens of those occupied coun- 
tries, the representations of their 
governments may win favorable 
hearings at Washington. 

Nurserymen in this country would 
be adversely affected if the bars were 
let down now that were put up in 
1918. To be sure, most restrictions 
on horticultural imports are made 
under the plant quarantine act, but 
if tariff bars are lowered, efforts will 
be made to ease quarantine restric- 
tions. For that possibility the horti- 
cultural industry in the United States 
must watch closely. The British nurs- 
ery industry is already seeking guards 
against a flood of horticultural prod- 
ucts from continental Europe. 


Certain bulbs which cannot be 
easily and abundantly produced in 
this country may well be brought 
in from abroad, without hardship to 
commercial growers and with benefit 
to the amateur gardeners of the coun- 
try. But most nursery items have 
come to be produced adequately here 
to meet the public demand. Hence 
the action of Congress with regard 
to tariffs under reciprocal trade agree- 
ments requires watchfulness of fu- 
ture actions that may be proposed. 





COLLECTION AGENCIES. 


When you receive a letter from an 
unknown collection agency, appar- 
ently offering to buy your bad ac- 
counts at a generous figure or guar- 
anteeing a certain percentage return 





The Mirror of the Trade 








on the accounts you turn over to 
the agency, take time out to do one 
of two things before you accept: (1) 
Read all the fine print in the con- 
tract or the order form which you 
are asked to sign in forwarding your 
old accounts, so that you definitely 
understand the terms in detail before 
signing. (2) Better yet, inquire as 
to the reputation of the collection 
agency from your local chamber of 
commerce, better business bureau or 
other organization; if the informa- 
tion is not in file, it can be obtained 
for you. 

Firms with flamboyant names oc- 
casionally solicit murserymen’s ac- 
counts for collection with glowing 
promises. Some unscrupulous ones 
desire only to get your accounts in 
their hands. They will make collec- 
tions by offers of discounts or liberal 
compromises. But you will get little, 
if any, cash return because the con- 
tract you have signed authorizes a 
minimum charge on all the accounts 
you have forwarded, whether collec- 
tion is made or not. Apparently such 
operators, through the technicalities 
in their contracts, manage to avoid 
action by the law-enforcement au- 
thorities or the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

Such collection agencies avoid do- 
ing business in their own localities, 
perhaps to avoid personal contact. 
Their solicitation will reach you by 
mail, probably from a distance. 

Such unscrupulous agencies do not 
confine their efforts to the nursery 
field, but operate in any lines where 
they may find victims. 

Since there are established repu- 
table agencies for the collection of 
accounts, which are as effective as 
any shyster can be, there is no rea- 
son to fall for the glittering promises 
of unknown solicitors. Your local 
lawyer or your trade collection agen- 
cy can do as good a job of collecting 
accounts as anybody, and you will 
get the fullest share of the returns. 





MEMORIAL TREES. 


From garden magazines to general 
periodicals and newspapers, the ad- 
vocation of memorial trees to the 
heroes of this war has _ spread 
throughout the country. The appeal 
of memorial trees has taken hold of 
the public to an extent that must 
impress all nurserymen. One of the 
outstanding editorials on this subject 
appeared recently in the Madison 
Star-Mail, Madison, Neb., brought to 





notice here by Ernest L. Reeker, 
proprietor of the Madison Nursery. 
The editorial read: 


The planting of beautiful trees as living 
memorials to men and women in thé armed 
service who fail to return offers a new field 
for civic organizations in Nebraska. 

Flowering trees are well suited to the 
purposes of a memorial because at least 
once a year they clothe themselves in a 
mantle of beauty to signalize the renewing 
of life, the dawn of another year, the re- 
freshing of an evergreen memory. 

An amazing variety of beautiful trees 
can be found which will grow in Nebraska, 
such as shade trees to protect us from 
the hot sun, hardwood trees to protect us 
from storms, soil-building trees that take 
chemicals from the water and air about 
them to enrich our lands, showy-flowered 
trees that put beauty in our hearts—these 
are the trees Nebraska needs and which 
we should provide for a living memorial. 

Living, growing trees mean so much 
more to the community they serve than can 
any cold piece of stone, Generations still 
unborn will enjoy the restful shade of 
Private John Doe's tree, or the flowering 
beauty of Lt. Bill Smith's honor tree on 
main street parkway—these are memorials 
that do not crumble into dust but stay 
green in the hearts of men. 

Suitable metal plaques attached to the 
trees will make John and Bill live on in 
their home town for many years to come, 
taking an active part in the job of making 
that town a better place in which to live. 

A decision on what kinds of trees to 
plant should be based on considerations 
of the location in Nebraska, whether it is 
desired to provide just shade or flowers or 
both, whether the trees must be evergreen, 
what kind of soil will be used, whether 
the trees will be planted near streets or 
cement walks, and certain other factors. 





OKLAHOMA LICENSES. 


Joe C. Scott, president of Okla- 
homa’s state board of agriculture, 
and Clyde A. Bower, chief inspec- 
tor of the state’s entomology and 
plant industry division, announce that 
the state of Oklahoma is changing 
the time of year at which certificates 
of inspection for nurseries and flo- 
rists expire. 

“Beginning with October 1, 1945, 
certificates will be issued for a period 
of twelve months, instead of being 
issued for the fiscal year, as in the 
past. All licenses which are held from 
this division and have an expiration 
date of June 30, 1945, will be valid 
until September 30, 1945.” 





DONALD PRIOR is recommend- 
ed as an outstanding rose after tests 
in western New York. There it has 
proved a vigorous grower, relatively 
hardy to winter cold, relatively free 
from insect and disease troubles and 
a prolific and reliable bloomer. 
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Hedges for Northern Climates 


In northern climates a hedge may 
be a useful as well as decorative part 
of the landscape. For long-lasting 
utilitarian purposes the planter must 
be sure to select material that has 
been tested for hardiness in his part 
of the country. Trials at such places 
as the Morton Arboretum, Lyle, IIl., 
have been of value, and recent tests 
at the Morden station will be of 
further importance to nurserymen in 
the severer northern climates. 

More than 100 species and varieties 
of hedge subjects are on demonstra- 
tion at the experimental farm of the 
Canadian department of agriculture 
at Morden, Manitoba, where W. R. 
Leslie is superintending tests to de- 
termine hardiness and best methods 
of planting and care of hedge mate- 
rials for the north. 

Hedge materials are numerous, but 
those described below have proved 
most dependable at the Morden sta- 
tion. There are two plants suited to 
pony-sized hedges — Caragana pyg- 
maea, the pygmy peashrub, which 
thrives as a border or walk edging 
trimmed to eight inches high and 
four inches wide, and Euonymus 
nanus, dwarf euonymus, which acts 
as a broad-leaved evergreen and 
serves as a fair substitute for a box- 
wood hedge. It is hardy and, kept 
at a height of twelve to eighteen 
inches, imparts an unusual touch 
throughout the year, being quite gay 
in August when decked with its red 
fruit. ; 

In 2-foot to 3-foot hedges, favorites 


are Malus transitoria, Tibetan crab 
apple; Berberis poireti, Poiret bar- 
berry; B. vernae, Verna barberry; 
Cotoneaster lucida, hedge cotoneas- 
ter; C. acutifolia, Peking cotoneaster; 
Rhus trilobata, skunkbush sumac; 


berian currant; Prinsepia sinensis, 
cherry prinsepia; Syringa chinensis, 
Chinese lilac; alpine rose, Ural wil- 
low and thuja, arborvitae, in variety. 

Hedges of the 5-foot height include 
Ulmus americana, American elm; 

















Hedges of Elm, Silver Buffalo Berry, Hungarian Lilac and Colorado Spruce 


Ribes alpinum, alpine currant; Poten- 
tilla fruticosa, bush cinquefoil, and 
Rosa spinosissima, Scotch rose. 

In the 4-foot class are Cotoneaster 
lucida and C. acutifolia, hedge and 
Peking cotoneaster respectively; Spi- 
raea arguta, garland spirea; S. van- 
houttei, Van Houtte spirea; Cornus 
alba sibirica, coral dogwood; Shep- 
herdia argentea, silver buffaloberry; 
Amelanchier alnifolia, Saskatoon 
serviceberry; Ribes diacanthum, Si- 


Betula papyrifera, paper birch; Sy- 
ringa josikaea, Hungarian lilac; Sy- 
ringa amurensis, Amur lilac; Prunus 
americana, American plum; Crataegus 
succulenta, fleshy hawthorn; C. pin- 
natifida, Chinese hawthorn; C. crus- 
galli, cockspur hawthorn; C. chryso- 
carpa, fireberry hawthorn; Acer 
ginnalaj Amur maple; Elaeagnus 
angustifolia, Russian olive; tamarack; 
Larix sibirica, Siberian larch; Picea 
glauca and P. pungens, white and 








Evergreens in Hedge Trials for Northern Climate 











at Morden Station. 




















Hedges of Euonymus Nana, or Dwarf Spindlebush, at Morden Station. 


Colorado spruce; Juniperus scopu- 
lorum, Rocky Mountain juniper, and 
Pinus cembra, Swiss stone pine. 


For taller hedges are Ulmus pumila, 
Siberian elm; Viburnum _lentago, 
nannyberry; Syringa josikaea, and 
Salix pentandra, laurel willow. Some 
of the other materials mentioned 
above are useful for higher hedges 
also. It is vital that only the northern 
forms of Ulmus pumila be used. 
Those from China are rather tender. 
The Manchurian, Ulmus_laciniata, 
and Siberian strains are proving most 
dependable and are the most rapidly 
growing dense hedge plants. 

The two hedges most used in Mani- 
toba are Caragana arborescens, Si- 
berian peashrub, and Syringa vul- 
garis, common lilac. The former is full 
of virtues, but is decidedly common 
and sometimes defoliates in August. 
The latter suckers so prolifically that 
there is often difficulty in preventing 
it from becoming overly wide. Suck- 
ering is surprisingly lacking in Shep- 
herdia argentea and Prunus ameri- 
cana when grown as clipped hedges. 
Materials well armed with thorns and 
prickles include crataegus, barberry, 
prinsepia, roses, shepherdia, halimo- 
dendron, or salt tree; Pyrus ussurien- 
sis, Ussurian pear; Malus transitoria 
and prunus, and are planted in part 
to stop animals and other marauders. 

The lightest or airiest subject avail- 
able for northern hedges is the Amur 
strain of Tamarix pentandra, 5-stamen 
tamarisk. The canes are colorful in 
winter, being tawny amber in the 
dormant season. They are cut back 
to the crown each spring. The canes 
are useful when used in the flower 
border as plant supports. 

Attractive summer foliage adorns 
Ribes diacanthum, Crataegus crus- 
galli, Syringa josikaea, Cotoneaster 
lucida and various conifers. 

Rich autumn foliage develops on 
Acer ginnala; Spiraea vanhouttei; 


cotoneaster; Cornus alba sibirica, 
coral dogwood; Betula papyrifera, 
and Syringa oblata, early lilac. 

Conspicuous winter bark is found 
on dogwood, birch, Ribes diacan- 
thum, Betty Bland rose, Acer ginnala, 
Malus transitoria, Salix alba cherme- 
sina and §S. a. vitellina, redstem and 
yellowstem willow, and Salix pur- 
purea, purpleosier willow. Fruits cling 
into winter on roses, shepherdia, 
crataegus, cotoneaster, rhamnus, 
buckthorns and Russian olive. 

Only those species which do not 
harbor rust are to be found among 
the varieties of berberis and rhamnus 
mentioned. 

The above-used names attributed 
to species are from “Standardized 
Plant Names.” Where confusion 
arises in use of common names, they 
may be checked in authoritative lists. 

Planting in northern latitudes is 
usually done in early spring, prefer- 
ably in April, when the soil is of 
moderate fertility, well prepared and 
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of free drainage so that roots will not 
be smothered by ice cover. Plants 
are placed in a single row for more 
favorable growth, fifteen to eighteen 
inches apart, while small subjects, 
such as dwarf euonymus, spindlebush 
and pygmy peashrub, may be set as 
close as six inches if the hedge is to 
serve as an edging of about a foot 
in height. Evergreens, such as spruce 
and pine, do well at 2-foot intervals. 
In all cases, the plants require a posi- 
tion with an abundance of sunlight. 
Most shrubs are cut back to a height 
of four to six inches to induce copious 
sidebranching. In the southern part 
of Minnesota it is common practice 
to cut back at least the larger-growing 
species to only twelve inches. Ever- 
greens, on the contrary, merely have 
their leaders removed after two to 
three years in their initial pruning. 

Cultivation of a hedge planting 
should extend over a strip of soil free 
from grass and weeds and at least two 
feet wide on each side. Old hedges 
that show lack of vigor will benefit 
from occasional top-dressings of rot- 
ted manure, grass clippings or acid 
peat enriched with ammonium phos- 
phate. 

Trimming is usually done late in 
June, when the main flush of the 
spring growth is slowing up. Many 
of the deciduous hedges will keep in 
form with one clipping, since an after- 
growth on the side branches develops 
quickly and soon covers the pruning 
wounds. Some vigorous hedges, such 
as Prinsepia sinensis, cherry prinsepia, 
and Ulmus pumila, Siberian elm, will 
require subsequent clippings. Any 
hedge may need a little extra snip- 
ping to remove irregular growths. So 
treated, hedges should appear dressy 
during ten or eleven months of the 











Hedge of Ribes Diacantha, or Siberian Currant, at Morden Station. 
































Hedge of Spiraea Arguta in Partial Flower. 


year. Evergreens, however, get only 
one shearing and that about mid-July. 

Large-leaved plants such as lilac 
and elm are better trimmed by knife 
or pruning shears. If hedge shears 
are employed, the cut margins of the 
leaves die, giving a dull, rusty ap- 
pearance to the hedge. 

Most deciduous plants suitable for 
hedge building put out a whirl of 
new branches from near the ground 
when cut back. Hence it is practical 
to rejuvenate old hedges by cutting 
the whole row back to from eight to 
eighteen inches in April or early May. 
Rampant hedges that have been al- 
lowed to become too wide or other- 
wise out of bounds should be cut back 
in early spring so that they may be 
renewed and reshaped. 

The shape or form of the hedge is 
of prime consideration. Sunlight is 
necessary for healthy growth of buds 
on the lower branches. Thus the top 
of the hedge should be considerably 
narrower than at the bottom. Conic 
form, or that of the narrow black 
spruce, is considered most satisfactory. 
There are but two sides to clip, the 
outline is naturalistic and the lower 
branches remain in good health. A 
rectangular hedge with square cor- 
ners at the shoulders tends to shade 
the lower portions and cause them to 
weaken and defoliate. Hedges with 
wide, flat tops may be weighted by 
snow and made to spread out unduly. 
Barrel-shaped hedges result in weak- 
ened lower branches. 

The width of the hedge as well as 
the height must be restrained. If two 
inches of added growth is allowed 
each year that means an over-all in- 
crease of four inches. In twenty-five 
years such a hedge would be over 
eight feet wide. So the hedge is cut 
back almost to old wood each season. 

Replacement in a hedge is often 
difficult. In most cases, a low branch 
from each neighbor may be bent over 


the cavity, the two tied together and 
anchored close to the ground. Up- 
right growths soon arise to fill the 
gap effectively. In a hawthorn hedge, 
the bent over branches may do best 
when cut part way through, close to 
their parent bush. 





LARGEST BEECH. 


Champion of its species, in the 
American Forestry Association's cam- 
paign to locate and preserve the larg- 
est living specimens of American 
trees, is an old American beech, Fagus 
grandifolia, known as the Cannon 
beech, that grows near Cannon, Del. 
This giant measures fifteen feet, ten 
inches in circumference. Its one 
limb, although badly decayed like its 
trunk, supports a luxuriant growth of 
foliage, measures fifteen inches 
around where it branches off and 
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extends upward to a height of fifty- 
five feet. 

Runner-up is a specimen growing 
near Ashtabula, O. It is fifteen feet, 
six inches in circumference and is 
100 feet high. 

Largest of this species in Maryland 
is found near Easton and is estimated 
to be 385 years old. This American 
beech measures fifteen feet, one inch 
in circumference; it has a limb spread 
of 101 feet and a height of ninety- 
four feet. 

At an Arbor day celebration at 
Glenbrook, Conn., last May, a 200- 
year-old American beech was dedi- 
cated as a “living symbol of Ameri- 
can strength and vitality—a heritage 
for future generations.” Known as 
the Holmes beech, this tree grows 
ninety-eight feet high, and has a 
towering, columnar trunk ten feet, 
six inches in circumference. 

Recently dethroned in the Ameri 
can Forestry Association's records of 
big trees was a slippery elm, Ulmus 
fulva, located in Charlotte county, 
Va. Just last July, a larger specimen 
was discovered at Willoughby, O. It 
measures fifteen feet, five inches in 
girth, sixty-five feet in spread and 
seventy feet in height. 





D. L. MELICK has purchased the 
Garden Craft Nursery, located on 
Southeast Mount Vernon road, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., from Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
win A. Baldwin. Mr. Melick expects 
to turn the business over to his son, 
Pfc. Gene Melick, with the air forces 
in England, upon his return home. 
Mr. and Mrs. Baldwin plan to make 
their home at Bradenton Beach, Fla. 

















Siberian Elm Hedge Being Trimmed, Wild Plum Behind Man, Spiraea Arguta in Left 
Foreground and Spiraea Vanhouttei in Right Foreground. 











Readers’ Comments 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


I do not think we have anything 
to write you other than what you 
hear from most nurseries regarding 
their spring business. However, we 
do have one gripe. Unlike other sim- 
ilar nurseries, we were not helped 
by any assistance from war prisoner 
labor. Many nurseries state that they 
do not know how'they would have 
got by without prisoners. Often we 
wonder how we did it here in Con- 
necticut, where no prisoners were 
available to anyone. The labor com- 
petition was very serious in this state, 
the arsenal of the United States. 

As to the future, we, and others 
to whom we have talked, have some 
definite thoughts. We think that the 
nursery industry has come to a cross- 
road decision in respect to dealings 
with the consuming public. 

After many years of prices at just 
about subsistence level, or subsub- 
sistence, we at last have got our prices 
on a reasonable plane. Emphatically, 
we do not advocate pricing our line 
to the extent the public does not 
get value received, as some industries 
have done to their regret. We do not 
pretend to be economists, but to our 
way of thinking, the nurseryman is 
justified in’ getting an amount from 
his merchandise comparable to other 
lines. 

It is enlightening to compare the 
value received from a rosebush or 
fruit tree that sells for anywhere from 
$1 to $3 in respect to that obtained 
by the same money spent by Mr. 
Buyer for any other type of mer- 
chandise. Suppose the customer does 
spend $2 for a rosebush. Just measure 
the dollars and cents return he gets 
from the flower production of that 
plant as compared to an equivalent 
amount of roses purchased at even 
normal florists’ prices. Or suppose a 
customer spends $1 for a peach tree. 
Stop and think of the dollar value 
of the many bushels of fruit har- 
vested. 

Too often most of us are prone 
to have an inferiority complex about 
the value of our merchandise. This 
doubtless comes about because we see 
so much of our own stock that we 
belittle its value. We should realize 
more that ours is one of the very 
few products that appreciate in value 
for a considerable time as it ages. 

If any thought should be given 
to cutting prices, we feel that first 
we should come to realize that all 
of us can well afford to spend more 
money in several much-needed ways. 

From experience, we all realize the 


necessity of building up a financial 
cushion to take care of the shock 
that many of us will inevitably 
sometime receive from depressions, 
droughts, hail and other factors be- 
yond our control. 

None of us is without sin (and 
much of the sin is unintentional) in 
respect to fair grading of plants and 
efficient service to customers. We all 
need tighter operation in our own 
organizations. 

That brings up the point of better 
personnel. To get better personnel 
our industry needs to get out of its 
low-paying reputation. 

The majority of us are sorely need- 
ing new and better equipment to do 
a more efficient job. That takes 
money. 

The industry as a whole, compared 
with other lines, has been quite back- 
ward in three categories: 

1. More research could be done to 
give the public a better product. I 
understand that one large seed firm 
spends twenty-five per cent of its in- 
come on development of new and 
better varieties for its customers. 

2. Our growing methods and cost 
knowledge have certainly not kept 
pace with those of other industries. 
Research could be done there also. 

3. We are pitifully backward in 
industry-wide merchandising and cre- 
ating customer demand in competi- 
tion with other appealing products. 
This would in part solve the over- 
production problem. 

Each in our own good judgment 
must carefully determine the point 
at which sound and economical pro- 
gressiveness stops and impractical 
dreamy theory starts. 

Charles S. Burr, Vice-pres., 
C. R. Burr & Co. 





WHY WE ARE INTERESTED IN 
HORTICULTURE. 


At the organization meeting of the 
Colorado Forestry and Horticulture 
Association a year ago I overheard 
someone remark that it was con- 
spicuous that most of the good nurs- 
erymen of the state were active mem- 
bers. Someone else replied, “Sure, 
they should be interested; it is good 
for their business. They are all in- 





Readers are invited to con- 
tribute their views on trade 
subjects to this page. By the 
exchange of ideas and informa- 
tion, all are benefited. 
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terested in horticulture because they 
are nurserymen.” 

This set me to thinking; so I 
checked up and found that the idea 
was about right except that it was 
backward. Actually these people 
were not interested in horticulture 
because they were nurserymen, but 
were nurserymen because they were 
first of all interested in horticulture. 
The “peddler” nurserymen were not 
there; they were too busy figuring 
how to make another nickel. 

The “peddler” nurseryman is in 
one class, but I believe a small one. 
He is the man who through some 
accident began to sell nursery stock 
and who is chiefly interested in the 
financial end of the business. He 
would as soon sell lumber as trees, 
or as soon paint a fence as trim 
a tree, if the profit was satisfactory. 

By far the largest number of nurs- 
erymen are in the business, I believe, 
because they are happiest when they 
are handling living plants, and the 
profit end is more or less incidental. 
They are interested in every phase of 
horticulture—associations, clubs, liv- 
ing memorial movements, city parks, 
roadside plantings, native wild flow- 
ers and anything or anybody who is 
connected ‘with horticulture. With 
them horticulture and nursery work 
is more than a living; it is a way of 
living. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that the firms conducted by 
those who really love plants are, after 
all, the prosperous and well estab- 
lished firms. The ones in the business 
only for money cannot survive the 
hard years. George W. Kelly. 





CANCEL FRUIT SHOWING. 


R. L. Baker, president of the Em- 
pire Nursery & Orchard, Baileyton, 
Ala., announces that because of rea- 
sons beyond its control, the company 
must postpone the showing of new 
fruit varieties until next summer, or 
possibly until the following year. In 
the American Nurseryman for May 
15, an invitation was extended to 
all those interested in such fruit 
breeding work to attend a demonstra- 
tion of its effects on the nursery 
premises July 25. 





SPRAY FOR CHLOROSIS. 


A special combination of iron, 
phosphorus, potassium and nitrogen, 
which, when dissolved in water and 
sprayed on the leaves of plants af- 
fected with chlorosis, will help re- 
store the green color as well as pro- 
vide added nourishment, has been 
developed by the Schuylkill Chemi- 
cal Co., Philadelphia, Pa., and is be- 
ing marketed under the name of 
Jimp. 
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More Reports on Spring Business 


From various sections of the coun- 
try, further reports of prominent 
nursery firms on the past spring's 
business refer to the chief handicap 
of the season, the weather, though 
its form of infliction was various. In 
nearly every section, continued rain 
and cold weather were the chief bur- 
den. In some localities considerable 
injury from snow and freezing was 
brought by the preceding winter. 

The shortage of help was universal, 
but a great deal was accomplished 
in spite of it. The same energy and 
ingenuity which got nurserymen 
through the shipping season are ex- 
pected to produce at least fair crops 
of stock for another season. Planting 
has been done, though late, and its 
results depend upon the weather in 
months to come. 


Odd Weather in Pennsylvania. 


Effects of the extraordinary weath- 
er at the Fairview Evergreen Nurs- 
eries, Fairview, Pa., are reported by 
Charles W. Hetz, as follows: 

“The past six months would be 
typical of California inasmuch as all 
the weather has been unusual. 

“December 5 winter set in and 
piled up so much snow that the 
Christmas tree cut was almost nil. 
Our average snowfall is fifty-one 
inches, but before winter was past 
we had 112 inches and all on un- 
frozen ground. This had a tendency 
to break down branches. Many items 
were completely unsalable; of others 
only a small‘ percentage could be 
used. 

“Spring opens here normally about 
March 20, but the snow was all 
cleared by March 10, and by April 
15 we had June 1 flowers—just six 
weeks ahead of schedule. Then the 
weather turned cold, and lilacs, for 
example, stayed in bloom for five 
weeks and June | azaleas were just 
on time. 

“January 1 found us with all the 
orders we could hope to fill, and 
while we had a few cancellations and 
also had to rebook a few orders, still 
June 1 found all orders filled and 
a very satisfactory season concluded 
from a financial standpoint. We can 
hardly believe we did move so much 
with our limited supply of labor. 
Field planting of twenty acres is 
concluded with good results, and we 
are engaged in the tremendous task 
of cleaning up 200 acres of nursery 
stock and trimming up all the winter- 
broken stock. We are of the opinion 
that we can make up most of the 
snow-injured stock in one year. 

“Our 14-acre tract under irriga- 


tion, usually filled to ninety per cent 
capacity with liners, is about thirty- 
five per cent stocked. Evergreen liners 
will be extremely short. 

“All short-crop shrubs like bar- 
berry, privet and common shrubs 
will be exceptionally short here, but 
our continuous planting and check- 
ing by root-pruning and trimming 
give us a tremendous stock of small 
evergreens to draw from. Over 250,- 
000 small evergreens are in perma- 
nent field spacing, about half of them 
yews. 

“Our cattle feeding actually 
showed a good margin of profit and 
apparently helped the public in a 
much-needed way.” 


Disappointing in New York. 
Cold and wet weather caused a 


short shipping season and poor grow- 
ing conditions in western New York, 
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according to “he report of T. Schuy- 
ler Smith, president of W. T. Smith 
Corp., Geneva, N. Y., who writes: 

“The past spring, in some ways, 
has been disappointing. 

“To begin with, we were faced 
with the same labor problem as 
everyone else, and what labor was 
available was high-priced and inex- 
perienced and consisted mostly of 
men too old or unable to do factory 
or other types of labor. 

“Our season opened up early, with 
several weeks of extremely hot 
weather, which brought everything 
out into leaf. Then followed cold, 
rainy, damp weather, which still 
continues at the present time. The 
early hot spell caused a very short 
season for ornamentals. 

“The demand seemed to center 
on fruits and berries. Anyone with 
any quantity of these was in a for- 
tunate position. 

“We think there will be an aver- 
age amount of ornamental stock to 


offer the coming fall, but there will 
be a shortage of fruits. The only 
way the demand can be met is by 
using 1-year-olds. 

“We expect that prices will be 
as high as this season, if not a little 
higher, since all our costs will be 
high. 

“The growing season to date has 
been very poor, and unless we have 
warm weather I am afraid a lot of 
the stock will not make a normal 
growth.” 


Best Season in Years. 


An unqualified note of optimism 
appears in the report of spring busi- 
ness from John W. Kelly, secretary- 
treasurer of Kelly Bros. Nurseries, 
Inc., Dansville, N. Y., who writes: 

“As to spring business, we were 
fortunate in having one of the best 
seasons we have ever experienced. 
We were fortunate, also, in being 
fairly well supplied with labor, so 
that we were able to get our orders 
shipped in better shape than we have 
for a number of years. We started 
shipping early and, in addition to our 
regular help, we had twenty German 
war prisoners. 

“As in most other sections of the 
country, we experienced ~ unusual 
weather in March, followed by cold 
weather and since then an abundance 
of rain. We have been able to keep 
our work up to date, and have been 
fortunate in keeping out the weeds, 
which had been trying to grow as 
fast as the trees in the nursery. 

“Fruit seedlings that we set out this 
spring are doing well, and 1-year and 
2-year trees are making excellent 
growth. Our opinion is that business 
will be equally good the coming fall 
and next spring. From observation lo- 
cally and from recent trips in the 
south and east, it seems to me that 
there is no question that the supply 
of trees will be more limited than 
last year. We are still using the war 
prisoners and plan to continue using 
them regularly until they leave the 
country or their camp is closed.” 


Supply Down in Tennessee. 


The result of unfavorable weather 
and the labor shortage in the face 
of a strong demand is described by 
Henry N. Boyd, of the Boyd Nurs- 
ery Co., McMinnville, Tenn., as fol- 
lows: 

“The demand for nursery stock for 
this section was even greater than 
anyone expected. There was a pretty 
good lot of June-budded peach grown 
in this section, for instance, and sev- 

{Continued on page 31.} 
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Traces True Camellia C. M. Hovey 


About the year 1830 Charles 
Mason Hovey, seedsman and nurs- 
eryman of Boston and later editor 
of the Magazine of Horticulture, de- 
cided he would join the number of 
camellia fanciers and produce some 
new good double varieties. Using the 
Warratah as the female parent, he 
cross-pollinated it with pollen from 
Lady Hume’s Blush, Myrtifolia, and 
from such other double varieties as 
occasionally produced pollen. When 
these seedlings flowered five or six 
years later, to his disgust, most of 
them were singles or imperfect dou- 
bles of the Elegans (Chandler’s) type 
with notched petals. Some of the 
singles had clean-cut round petals, 
and using these as female parents, 
he pollinated them with pollen 
from petaloid stamens from Colvilli, 
Paeoniflora, etc. He began planting 
seeds again about 1840. Records were 
kept, but over the 6 or 7-year period 
before the seedlings flowered, the 
labels were defaced so the parentage 
record was lost. At that time he had 
from 300 to 400 seedlings. 

The first seedling that was really 
beautiful bloomed in 1847, having 
been inarched on another plant to 
force it into bloom, and was later 
named Mrs. Anne Marie Hovey. The 
second worth-while seedling to flower 
the same year was his seedling Letter 
I, which was later named C. M. 
Hovey. The third was C. H. Hovey. 
The flowers of these seedlings were 
exhibited at the shows of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, and 
in 1854 the seedling Letter I received 
a gold medal. 

The flower was described by the 
society committee on flowers in 1853 
as: “The flowers are very large, nearly 
4% inches in diameter, full, and per- 
fectly double to the center, and of 
great depth. Their color is rich crim- 
son-scarlet-—a nearer approach to 
scarlet than any variety with which 
we are acquainted and decidedly the 
best dark variety which we have yet 
seen.” 

This variety remained in Hovey's 
hands, except for one plant which he 
gave to Mr. Breck, until it was offered 
for sale at Stevens’, in King street, 
Covent Garden, London, in the au- 
tumn of 1878. Not one had been 
offered for sale in America, and there- 
fore it became better known in Eng- 
land. 

On pages 248, 249 and 250 of The 
Garden for 1883 is found an article 
written by Hovey giving the informa- 
tion above and a full-page color plate, 


By R. J. Wilmot 


a photograph of which is reproduced 
here. 

The writer in his work in the ca- 
mellia variety classification project at 
the Florida agricultural experiment 
station was familiar with the forego- 
ing description as it came from the 
records of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society and realized that the 
variety current in the trade did not 
meet that description in that it was 
usually spotted or blotched with 
white and frequently opened to show 
a mass of stamens late in the season. 

In a letter W. G. Hazlewood, of 
Hazlewood Bros., Ltd. Epping, 
N. S. W., Australia, pointed out that 
the variety known in the trade as 
Colonel Firey or William S. Hastie 
(Mississippi Hastie) , according to the 
pictures in American nursery cata- 
logs, was the same as the variety 
which had been maintained in that 
country for many years under the 
name C. M. Hovey. The facts that 
the early Australian importations 
came in the main from England and 
that this variety was distributed there 
account for its presence down under. 


During the past season, two plants 
were found at Glen St. Mary Nurs- 
eries, Glen St. Mary, Fla., that had 
been imported from Guichard Soeurs, 
Nantes, France, under the name 
C. M. Hovey. Of these plants one 
was mottled with white and the other 
was self-red. A photograph of the 
mottled flower shows its resemblance 
to the cut of the plate from The 
Garden. The mottling is entirely dif- 
ferent from the spots or blotches on 
the current pseudovariety. Flowers 
and foliage from these imported 
plants were compared with near-by 
flowers and foliage of Colonel Firey 
and found to be identical. The foliage 
in the photograph of the color plate 
shows a distinguishing character in 
its long acuminate leaves, a character 
which is also found in the plants now 
recognized as the true C. M. Hovey. 

The misnamed variety currently 
found in the trade can at present only 
be regarded as a color variant of 
Mathotiana and, if it is to be main- 
tained as a separate variety, should 
be carried under another name to 
be agreed upon by the trade. 
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Camellia C. M. Hovey Pictured in 1883 Publication. 
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R. P. WHITE HEADS 
WASHINGTON TRADE GROUP. 


Dr. Richard P. White, executive 
secretary of the American Association 
of Nurserymen, was elected June 20 
to the presidency of the Washington 
Trade Association Executives. This 
organization is composed of trade 
association executives and managers 
located at Washington, representing 
practically every field of organized 
business. Dr. White has also recently 
been appointed by Eric Johnston, 
president of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, to serve on the 
trade association committee of the 
chamber. 

In addition to these positions, Dr. 
White is serving on the executive 
committee of the board of directors 
of the American Trade Association 
Executives and is a member of the 
board of managers of the National 
Institute for Commercial and Trade 
Organization Executives, Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, IIl. 

Other officers of the Washington 
group elected for the year 1945-46 
are Reuel W. Elton, secretary of the 
National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Association, as first vice-president; 
William A. Penrose, Paper Mill Wire 
Cloth Manufacturers’ Association, as 
second vice-president, and Miss Es- 
ther C. Christiansen, assistant secre- 
tary of the National Association of 
Ice Industries, as secretary-treasurer. 





PEACH SEED TESTS. 


The improvement of the quality of 
commercial peach seeds by cracking 
the pits by some cheap mechanical 
means, separating out the well de- 
veloped seeds of known viability and 
using only the seeds rather than 
the entire pits, is suggested by re- 
sults of a 10-year study of peach seeds 
from various sources carried on by 
Dr. H. B. Tukey at the New York 
state experiment station at Geneva. 


The nursery-grown peach tree is 
produced by budding the desired va- 
riety on a seedling grown from a 
peach pit. Fast of the Mississippi, 
nurserymen have long depended upon 
so-called naturals, or wild peaches 
growing in the Appalachian moun- 
tain region, for seeds. During the 
decade of 1930-40 the supply of 
naturals was greatly reduced, partly 
because of the phony peach disease 
and the campaign to eradicate wild 
peach trees. During the same period, 
severe winters injured and killed 
many peach trees, so that the demand 
for trees for orchard planting has 
greatly increased. 

In his attempt to improve the 
stocks of peach seeds for nurserymen, 


Dr. Tukey tested numerous samples 
of naturals from the Appalachian 
mountain region, together with 
known varieties from canning fac- 
tories in Georgia, New York and 
California. A total of 187 samples of 
peach pits has been tested over a 
10-year period. 

There appears to be no outstand- 
ing superiority of one region over 
another as a source of peach seeds, 
he says. Also, there appears to be 
little choice as to variety, age of 
seeds and year of production. There 
are sufficient quantities of seeds of 
good performance available to make 
it possible to establish uniform and 
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while a nurseryman, D. C. Snyder, of 
Snyder Bros., Center Point, Ia., is 
treasurer. The capable editor is Dr. 
W. C. Deming, Litchfield, Conn. 





SHADE TREE RELEASE. 


The National Arborists’ Associa- 
tion, with headquarters at Wooster, 
O., has distributed a release which 
it is hoped will be widely used. Head- 
ed “Shade Tree Care,” it points out 
the value of shade trees to the home 
and the necessity for care of them. 
The need of expert men to diagnose 
the ills of trees and to give the proper 
service is emphasized. Mention is 











reliable sources of peach seeds for 
the nursery trade by cracking the pits 
and separating out the well developed 
seeds of known vitality. 





NUT GROWERS’ YEARBOOK. 


The thirty-fifth annual report of 
the Northern Nut Growers’ Associa- 
tion, a paper-bound book of 124 
pages, is a compendium of the latest 
information in nut growing. Over a 
score of articles from different authors 
in various states treat of a variety 
of nut crops. The projects to breed 
blight-resistant chestnut trees are im- 
portant for the possible revival of 
that cherished nut. The progress of 
Chinese chestnuts in Maryland is re- 
lated by E. Sam Hemming. Black 
walnuts come in for considerable at- 
tention. 

The war has stimulated interest in 
nut trees, in common with other food 
crops, and nurserymen interested in 
these trees who wish to keep abreast 
of the times will find membership 
in the Northern Nut Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, at $2 annually, a good in- 
vestment. The secretary is George L. 
Slate, of the New York agricultural 
experiment station, Geneva, N. Y., 











True C. M. Hovey Camellia of Present Day. 


made of the representations of quacks 
and the necessity of being sure that 
reliable arborists are employed. The 
closing suggestion is that the home- 
owner ask the local park department, 
better business bureau, chamber of 
commerce or board of trade for the 
names of arborists in the locality who 
are qualified to do good tree work. 





PAUL WILKENSON, of Paul's 
Greenhouses ©& Nursery, Pierre, 
S. D., has been awarded the contract 
for landscaping the grounds sur- 
rounding the governor's residence. 


UNDER construction at Belmont, 
Cal., is the Christensen Nursery Co. 
It covers seven acres, and final plans 
call for two small and one large lath 
house, four greenhouses, a store, a 
large office building and a warehouse. 


THE eighth annual rose show in 
the foyer of the First National Bank 
of Pleasanton, Cal., was a notable 
success. Harry Harding, president of 
the bank, is general manager of the 
rose show. Able assistants are Clar- 
ence G. Perkins, vice-president, and 
Paul DeBord, superintendent of Jack- 
son & Perkins Co. 
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Coming Events 


WEST VIRGINIA MEETING. 


The seventh annual summer meet- 
ing of the West Virginia Nursery- 
men’s Association will be held at 
Wheeling July 12 and 13. Headquar- 
ters for the meeting will be at the 
Windsor hotel, and it is anticipated 
that several members will check in 
Wednesday night, July 11. 

The Thursday morning session, be- 
ginning at 10 a. m., will be the an- 
nual business meeting. The Thurs- 
day afternoon session is to be open 
to the public. Soils will be the main 
topic under discussion at the after- 
noon meeting. Dr. G. G. Pohlman, 
agronomist, West Virginia agricul- 
tural experiment station, Morgan- 
town, will be the main speaker, talk- 
ing on “Soils in Their Relation to 
Plant Growth,” and a motion picture 
on this subject will be presented by 
J. H. McMurray, Canonsburg, Pa., 
representing the American Agricul- 
tural Chemical Co. A round-table 
discussion on nursery soil problems 
will conclude the session. 

At 6:30 p. m., there will be a 
banquet at the hotel for members, 
their wives and guests. The speakers 
will be John C. McConnell, president 
of Oglebay Institute, and Prof. Roy S. 
March, horticulturist, of the West 
Virginia experiment station. After the 
dinner there will be a special showing 
of motion pictures and slides of nurs- 
eries, flower and scenes throughout 
the country by Ernest and William 
Dieckmann. William Dieckmann will 
also give a talk on soils. 

The Friday sessions all will be at 
Oglebay park, rain or shine, as the 
park is equipped with shelters. The 
park is located on state route 88, 
approximately five miles from down- 
town Wheeling. Two short meetings 
will be held during the day, includ- 
ing the election of officers, and the 














Home-built Power Compost Screen. 


remainder of the time will be spent 
in enjoying the park. Outdoor sports 
of all sorts are available there, and 
those attending the 2-day meeting 
should come prepared to enjoy these 
sports. This day has been designed 
as much for the ladies as for the 
men, and it is hoped many will at- 
tend. 





A. A. N. MAIL CONVENTION. 


This year the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen will hold a con- 
vention by mail for its members, as 
in 1943, in observance of the regula- 
tions of ODT. Even a meeting of 
the board of governors, as held last 
year, would require a larger attend- 
ance than fifty, the ODT limit. The 
members of the executive commit- 
tee, however, will transact needed 
business, July 16 to 19, at the Hotel 
La Salle, Chicago. Reports of stand- 
ing committees will be presented by 
the chairmen in person. July 18 a 
single delegate from each A. A. N. 
chapter will join with the executive 
committee in discussing postwar proj- 
ects for the association. 

The executive committee of the 
National Landscape Nurserymen’s 
Association will meet July 16 at the 
same place, to prepare its program of 
research for the coming year. 

During the week beginning July 
16 members of the association will 
receive by mail daily envelopes con- 
taining mimeographed messages from 
the officers of the association and 
reports of the chairmen of the com- 
mittees. 





ILLINOIS DELEGATE. 


The executive committee of the 
Illinois State Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion met at the La Salle hotel, Chi- 
cago, June 8 to transact routine busi- 
ness. 

To represent the Illinois A. A. N. 
chapter at the conference of the 
national organization in July, Ernest 
Kruse, Wheeling, was appointed a 
delegate and Miles W. Bryant, 
Princeton, was named alternate. 

H. F. Seifert, chief of the state 
inspection service, reported the drop- 
ping of the requirement that nurs- 
erymen obtain a permit for each 
shipment of gooseberries or currants 
in or into the state, supplying a 
legal description of the customer's 
planting site, on account of the white- 
pine blister rust. Hereafter nursery- 
men may ship such orders without 
a special permit, but to avoid subse- 
quent difficulties, customers should 
be notified that any planting of ribes 
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may be torn out by federal inspectors 
if it is within the restricted area about 
a planting of white pines. 





PICK IOWA DELEGATE. 


Officers of the Iowa chapter met at 
the office of the Des Moines Nursery 
Co., Des Moines, Ia., June 19, and 
tabulated the votes by mail and of 
those present, naming Wayne Ferris 
as delegate and Harley Deems alter- 
nate, to meet with the A. A. N. 
executive committee at Chicago, 
July 18. 

Subjects proposed for discussion at 
the Chicago conference are taxing 
of nursery stock, extending social se- 
curity coverage to nursery labor, 
stretching employment over a longer 
period of the year and keeping in 
touch with the government move- 
ment to aid small businesses. 





POWER COMPOST SCREEN. 


An ingenious laborsaving device 
recently designed and built by 
George Gens, of the North Ridge 
Nursery, Elyria, O., is the power 
compost screen pictured on this page. 
With this device it is possible to 
screen compost as fast as two men 
can shovel. 

The screen is mounted in angle 
iron frame (old fence posts) and 
suspended from a discarded lawn 
swing stand by light chains and 
springs. 

The mechanism which vibrates 
the screen is made from a light emery 
wheel stand bolted to one end of 
the swing stand. The manner in 
which the wheel is attached to the 
screen causes the screen to both flex 
and vibrate. The rotor on the emery 
wheel stand is made from a 1%-inch 
piece of 3%-inch shafting, with an 
arbor hole drilled a quarter of an 
inch off center. Power is supplied 
By a %-horsepower motor. The total 
cost exclusive of the motor was un- 
der $10. 

















Motor on Power Compost Screen. 
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Some Plants You Should Know 


The two reasons most often given 
by gardeners for not using sedums 
in their gardens are (1) that they 
are too common and (2) that they 
spread too rapidly. Neither reason 
can, however, be applied to Sedum 
hispanicum minus. In fact, I, who 
have long admired the genus and 
keep a keen eye open for them and 
for felicitous ways of using them, 
rarely see this one. When seen at 
all, it is usually labeled S. glaucum. 
That name, glaucum, seems to be 
popular with gardeners and nursery- 
men, for it is found applied to sev- 
eral different kinds of sedums, and 
always it is incorrect, because there 
is no species to which it can be 
rightly given. It should, therefore, 
be dropped entirely from our cata- 
logs. The plant to which it is gen- 
erally applied is a perennial form of 
S. hispanicum, which is correctly 
named S. hispanicum minus. Now the 
species §. hispanicum is a highly 
variable plant as it wanders across 
Europe from Switzerland (never 
Spain, as the name implies) eastward 
to Persia into Asia, and it is almost 
invariably, with the exception just 
named, an annual or at best a winter 
annual or biennial. Although the type 
and its short-lived forms are often 
ornamental, especially in the more 
glaucous forms, it is such an invet- 
erate seeder that it should be sold to 
gardeners only when they are made 
acquainted with its spreading habits. 
On the other hand, S. hispanicum 
minus is not only a beautiful plant 
in its low flat mats of blue-green 
leaves and clouds of pinkish flowers, 
but it is so restrained in growth that 
it may be placed among all except 
the most delicate plants, in the knowl- 
edge that it will always be where 
it is wanted and that it will always 
be an object of beauty. Bithynicum, 
leiocarpum and sexfidum, as available 
in nurseries, represent forms of his- 
panicum, not differing enough from 
the type to interest gardeners, and 
they merely serve to make chaos out 
of confusion. 


Potentilla Warrensi. 


The note in this department, of the 
American Nurseryman last winter 
brought out several comments on 
Potentilla warrensi, some on its be- 
havior in different parts of the coun- 
try, and the following from that 
keen plantsman, T. A. Weston: “My 
recollection is that an English hardy 
plantsman, who did good work with 
sidalceas and other things, introduced 


By C. W. Wood 


P. warrensi some twenty or more 
years ago, he stating it appeared to be 
a hybrid. In fact, he gave the sup- 
posed parentage. However, students 
at Cambridge University botany 
school, by comparing it with herba- 
rium specimens, found it to be noth- 
ing more than P. recta, though a 
good form of it. Although superior 
to the ordinary recta, which is to 
be found all over southern Europe, 
the specific name is unnecessary, ac- 
cording to Cambridge. Linnaeus es- 
tablished P. recta in 1753. With me, 
P. warrensi has seeded itself freely 
for many years, but I have never no- 
ticed any variations. The old plants 
last for years.” 


Veronica Incana Rosea. 


Because the combination of white 
woolly foliage and deep rose-pink 
flowers in Veronica incana rosea is 
so pleasing to my senses, I have been 
disappointed by the bad reports on 
it that have reached this desk during 
the past few years. Some of the 
reports in which plain green or, at 
best, slightly hairy leaves were spok- 
en of made me suspicious that some- 
thing not entitled to it was masquer- 
ading under the name. Now that I 
have grown some of the plants and 
experimented with incana rosea from 
seeds, I find that the suspicions were 
well founded. In fact, much of the 
material passing as S. incana rosea 
is little more than a poor form of 
S. spicata rosea, and even the pink 
forms grown here from V. incana 
rosea seeds were entirely lacking in 
the white woolliness of the true plant. 
True incana rosea is a beautiful plant, 
not only in the garden, but also for 
cutting. It must be reproduced vege- 
tatively and will, therefore, never 
become a protege of the mass pro- 
duction artists. It all means that the 
plant should be good property in the 
hands of the neighborhood grower. 


Viola Pedata. 


I suspect that the older American 
Nurseryman readers have formed the 
habit of expecting a note on some 
acid-soil plant at this time of the 
year when I have had an oppor- 
tunity for the first camping-out trip 
on the jack pine plains; so I shall 
not disappoint them. But this time 
I am reaching back about ten years 
for a note on Viola pedata which 
I find in my field book for 1936. 

If you have ever had the privilege 
of botanizing on a jack pine plain, 
you have surely been impressed by 


its unique flora, because the highly 
acid soil gives it a plant society all 
its own. The one that I have visited 
annually for the past twenty-five 
years is no exception. Where the 
jack pine soil breaks off sharply at 
the approach of a clay deposit, which 
was originally clothed with hard- 
wood, mostly maple and beech, the 
line of demarkation is abrupt. Almost 
a single step takes one from a soil 
carpeted with Viola pedata and low- 
bush huckleberries to an association 
made up of the domesticated clovers 
and other lime lovers. It tells one 
that “soil acidity is a controlling fac- 
tor in the cultivation of many wild 
plants.” 

Taking the bird’s-foot violet for 
an example, I find it growing no- 
where in its range with which I am 
acquainted except in acid soil, usually 
one of high acidity. It may be true, 
as I have read, that the plant has 
adapted itself in some parts of the 
country to a neutral or even an al- 
kaline soil. If so, I have no personal 
knowledge of the matter. On the 
contrary, plants from this section al- 
ways demand an acid soil if they 
are to thrive. In the face of the fact 
that most writers on the subject 
recommend full sun for the plant, 
I find both in this garden and from 
observation of nature that part shade 
gives better results. In the latter lo- 
cation the plants are always more 
vigorous, the flowers larger, the stems 
longer and the colors more clear-cut 
when they grow in the light shade 
of isolated jack pines. 

Being the most spectacularly beau- 
tiful of all native violets (the world 
might be included with few, if any, 
exceptions), Viola pedata deserves 
the little care needed to keep it con- 
tented with life. In soils that are 
highly impregnated with lime, the 
task might be too difficult to suit 
most gardeners, but, in the main, 
plants would take care of themselves 
in an acid-soil bed. 

Three forms, the type, variety bi- 
color and alba, are generally recog- 
nized by horticulturists. Brainard, the 
authority on American violets, re- 
versed that conception in his enumer- 
ation, making the bicolored form, in 
which the two upper petals are a 
rich dark violet and the three lower 
ones pale lilac, the type. The books 
do not say so, but most large stands 
of this violet in nature not only 
show these color types, but go far be- 
yond that, exhibiting shades which 
run all the way from purple to al- 
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most white. Pure white, incidentally, 
is very rare in this section. All this 
variation, it seems to me, makes a 
plant that would yield rich returns 
to the grower who is prepared to 
make color selections over a period 
of years. 

The usual propagating of this spe- 
cies is by sowing seeds in an out- 
door frame or bed in autumn, using 
a highly acid soil. That is a good plan 
if large numbers are needed, pro- 
vided one is not particular about 
uniformity. If, on the other hand, 
kinds with improved characteristics, 
such as large flowers or special col- 
ors, are wanted, vegetative reproduc- 
tion is needed. In that case, root 
cuttings may be used. Inch-long cut- 
tings of the fleshy roots made in 
late autumn are planted about a 
quarter of an inch deep in flats of 
acid soil. The flats are then stored 
in a protected frame or under a heavy 
mulch until sometime in February, 
when they are brought into slight 
heat or, if a cool greenhouse is not 
available, they are kept dormant until 
growing weather comes in spring. 
After the new leaves are large 
enough to make for easy handling, 
the plants are perhaps best potted 
off singly in acid soil and grown 
along in a shaded frame. I have 
found in my experience that it al- 
ways is best to keep them in part 
shade during the first year, whether 
grown from seeds or cuttings, be- 
cause they are then in their most 
delicate stage, and for the same rea- 
son, it is usually best to keep them 
in a frame during their first winter. 


The Maiden Pink. 


When a plant has long been pop- 
ular with a majority of gardeners, one 
can make up his mind that it possesses 
many endearing charms. First, it will 
likely be easy of culture and, in the 
second place, it will surely have 
charm of flower or foliage, or both, 
to recommend it. One will not look 
in vain for these factors when the 
maiden pink is examined. And it is 
not surprising, then, to find it one 
of the most popular of pinks. It was 
not the intention when this subject 
came to mind to devote much space 
to a eulogy of the plant, because 
it needs no praise from me, or to 
dwell upon its culture, for it is wholly 
easy, but I did want to point out 
an opportunity for the neighborhood 
grower in the propagation of some 
of its selected forms. 


As the plant wanders over Europe 
from Scotland and Norway through 
Asia to Japan, it has varied from two 
or three inches tall, as in the little 
charmer known in gardens as Di- 
anthus peristeri, to others of fifteen 
inches or more in height. That gives 








us material for the choicer spots in 
the rock garden as well as for the 
border. In colors we find it varying 
from white (an especially pleasing 
one being a white with a crimson 
circle at the center and a liberal frec- 
kling of pink) through pink (pale 
to dark) and red to almost purple. 
Commencing with a packet of gar- 
den-saved seeds, one usually finds 
representatives of many of these 
shades among the progeny. It is then 
only necessary to make selections for 
vegetative reproduction for one to 
have a good collection from which 
his customers can choose. The small 
forms, such as the ones passing as 
D. peristeri and D. serpyllifolius, do 
not long remain constant after they 
reach the garden; so it is necessary 
to grow them from cuttings or divi- 
sions if one wants uniform plants. 

Considering the synonyms which 
have appeared in the literature, D. 
deltoides is usually correctly named 





Paul Teas. 


in gardens. Several years ago, when 
rock gardening was at its height of 
glory and seedsmen and plantsmen 
were trying to capitalize on every 
available name, matters were differ- 
ent. Then grisebachi, prichardi, per- 
isteri and pyrenaeus were frequently 
met with and almost invariably 
turned out to be some form of del- 
toides, usually a small one scarcely 
distinguishable from var. serpylli- 
folius. There is another name, D. 
myrtinervius, a legitimate one this 
time, according to the botanists, 
which they say represents a high 
mountain species closely related to 
the maiden pink. Lempberg, from 
whom I had many interesting pinks 
before the war shut off Austria from 
the outside world, said it was not 
in gardens; others say it is the same 
as the little plant known as peris- 
teri. If so, we need not worry about 
the name, because we have the plant, 
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one of the most attractive and best 
behaved of the small pinks. I am 
convinced that it will pay the neigh- 
borhood grower to -inveétigate the 
entire range of deltoides forms. 


The Shrubby Evening Primrose. 


The shrubby evening primrose, 
Oenothera serrulata, inhabits a. vast 
area of the plains country extending 
from Manitoba to Texas. As one 
would naturally expect in such a 
widely distributed plant, variation is 
great, not only in stature, which cov- 
ers the range from six inches to 
two feet and perhaps more, but in 
size of flower as well. In material 
that I have grown, flower size has 
run all the way from an insignificant 
sixth of an inch to close to two 
inches, the color always being some 
shade of yellow, usually bright and 
attractive. The better forms are 
among the most floriferous plants 
that I know, coming into flower in 
late May or early June and continu- 
ing until heavy frosts bring the out- 
door garden season to a close. The 
plants’ wide range in latitude also 
indicates a variation in tenderness 
to cold, which is borne out in expe- 
rience. Material from Oklahoma and 
Texas is unable to cope with the 
severe cold of this section, while that 
from the Black Hills and northward 
smiles at the coldest blasts of a 
northern Michigan winter. Here is a 
plant which, in its better forms, holds 
vast possibilities in the hands of the 
neighborhood grower. It possesses 
many of the qualifications of the per- 
fect garden plant, with few, if any, 
of the faults, such as spreading from 
the root and selfsowing, of many 
evening primroses. It is‘ best grown 
from seeds, which are produced spar- 
ingly or not at all in this garden un- 
less hand-pollinized. 





PAUL TEAS. 


President of the Houston Land- 
scape and Nurserymen’s Association 
and last year a director of the Texas 
Association of Nurserymen, Paul 
Teas, Houston, Tex., comes from a 
distinguished line of plantsmen. His 
grandfather, John C. Teas, was a 
pioneer nurseryman, well known 
among horticulturists and scientists 
of his generation; he established the 
Teas Nursery in Indiana in 1843. 
Among the trees and plants which 
he originated or developed in his 
lifetime of 80 years are Teas’ Weep- 
ing mulberry, Teas’ Japan catalpa 
and Teas’ white-flowering cercis. 

Edward Teas, the father of Paul 
Teas and now 74, established a nurs- 
ery in southwest Missouri in the 
nineties, later moving to southern 
Texas in 1908 during the orange or- 
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GIANT PACIFIC HYBRIDS. 


blues with white bee. 2!/-in. flowers. 


Galahad Series. 


borne on long, closely set spikes. 


Black Knight Series. 
violet. The darkest of them all. 


blue with dark bee. 


white bee. Very attractive. 
Round Table Series. 


troduced. 


Guinevere Series. Fine, 
lavender with white bee. 


King Arthur Series. 
white bee. Exceptional flower size. 


attractively contrasting white bee. 


Write for prices on quantities. 





Blue Bird Series. The clearest of medium 


The finest clear white 
Delphinium we list. Huge, double flowers 


Deep midnight 
Blue Jay Series. A brilliant true medium 
Cameliard Series. A pure lavender with 
Hybrid or “trial 
ground mixture," containing many new 
and interesting color types not yet in- 
light pinkish- 
Royal violet with 


Summer Skies Series. Light blue with an 


DELPHINIUM 


New crop Delphinium seed will be ready for shipment in late July. 


Prices on varieties at left, each: 
Tr. pkt., $1.25; Ye oz., $2.50; '/4 oz., $4.00; 
| oz., $14.00. 


Clear White. A very fine clear white, 
large double-flowered hybrid Delphinium. 
Blue Shades. One of our most popular 
strains. Mixture of light, medium and 
dark blue strains. 

Lavender Pastel Shades. Mostly two-tone 
lavender combinations with brown or 
black bees. 

Violet Shades. Deep, rich violet-blue col- 
ors with many contrasting white bees. 
Mixture. A complete mixture of all col- 
ors in this fine hybrid type. Our finest 
Hybrid Delphinium strain. 

Prices on above four varieties and mix- 
ture, each: Tr. pkt., $1.00; '/g oz., $2.00; 
V4 oz., $3.50; | oz., $12.00. 


OTHER VARIETIES 


Gold Medal Hybrids. Tr. 
V4 oz., 50e; | oz., $1.75. 


pkt., 25¢; 


Tr. pkt., 35¢; '/4 oz. 75¢; | oz., $2.85; 


white eye. 


Tr. pkt., 50; '/4 oz., $1.35; | oz., $4.75. 
Bellamosum 
strain of this standard deep blue. 


Tr. pkt., 35¢; '/4 oz. 75e; | oz., $2.85; 
4 ozs., $10.00; | |b., $35.00. 


Tr, pkt., 30¢; '/4 oz., 70c; | oz., $2.20. 


of blue with contrasting bees. A fine, 


Wrexham or Hollyhock Strain. Extra- 
large, tapering spikes. Long blooming 
period. Tr, pkt., 50c; '/4 oz. $1.60; 
| oz., $5.50. 


Belladonna Improved. A carefully re- 
selected strain of this standard light blue. 


4 ozs., $10.00; | lb., $35.00. 


Lamartine. Deep, bright marine blue with 
Outstanding for color and 
cut flower habit. 


Improved. A _ reselected 


Belladonna. The original or regular strain. 


Blackmore and Langdon Hybrids. Shades 


free-flowering, hybrid strain. Tr. pkt., 50¢; 
V4 o7., 90e; | oz., $3.00; 4 ozs., $9.00. 
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chard boom; his horticultural pur- 
suits emulated his forebear’s. 

Paul Teas and his twin brother, 
Fred, attended school together at 
Texas A. & M. College and, after 
completing their course in horticul- 
ture and landscape architecture, en- 
tered their father’s business. 

The Teas Nursery Co. is a corpora- 
tion, of which Edward Teas is presi- 
dent, and Fred and Paul are vice- 
presidents. Mrs. Dorothy Diederich 
is secretary and treasurer. Besides 
nurseries at Houston, Sugarland and 

nroe, Tex., the company owns 
greenhouses and has the most diversi- 
fied collection of ornamentals in the 
south. 

Since finishing school, Paul Teas 
has been interested in designing and 
planting parks, residential grounds 
and industrial developments through- 
out southern Texas. 

Married in 1928, Paul Teas and 
his wife, the former Annie Jo Smith, 
have two sons, Bill, 12, and Joe, 10, 
who, Mr. Teas says, are potential 
nurserymen, to carry on the tradition 
and perpetuate the Teas Nursery to 
the fourth generation together with 
the three young sons of Fred Teas. 





BULBS FROM HOLLAND. 


Despite the enormous hardships 
imposed upon the bulb industry by 





HARDY 
EVERBLOOMING 


Progressive Nurserymen 





DON’T OVERLOOK 
OLDFLAME 


HONEYSUCKLE 


(Trade Mark) 


When you work out your sales program for 
1945-46. America’s finest hardy everblooming plant. 


PRACTICALLY EVERGREEN 
DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT 


THE WILLIS NURSERY COMPANY 


OTTAWA, KANSAS 








the Germans during their occupa- 
tion of Holland, the resourceful 
Dutch bulb growers expect to ship 
18,000,000 pounds of bulbs to Amer- 
ica this coming fall. Many of the 
expensive types which were seen 
only as show pieces before the war 
will be available to flower lovers at 
much lower prices and in large quan- 
tities, states the Netherlands infor- 
mation bureau, a government agency 
of the Netherlands. 

Immediately after the German in- 
vasion the bulb growers began to 


plan for the reconstruction of their 
industry and undertook to repair the 
damage to their fields. They also be- 
gan cultivating new strains and im- 
proving the old types to meet the 
demand after the war. 

To expedite their plans, Holland 
bulb growers are preparing a catalog 
of all their bulbs for floriculturists 
in America and are sending a delega- 
tion consisting of N. Blokker, Dr. F. 
Theyse and W. J. Roozen to acquaint 
the American public with their prod- 
ucts. 
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Making Cemetery Jobs Pay 


By R. Morgan Smith 


A cemetery is the final resting place 
for most of us. Some cemeteries are 
beautifully laid out and well kept, 
but there are many that are so poorly 
designed and so gruesome and un- 
kempt that one shudders at the 
thought of being buried there. 

Our strictly modern cemeteries are 
parklike in appearance with nothing 
to disfigure them. They do not even 
permit any monuments; the only 
markers are plates set flush with the 
ground. The planting is done only 
where the landscape architect has 
designated and the whole site presents 
a beautiful and natural vista which 
does not carry the thought of death, 
but creates an atmosphere of beauty 
and tranquillity. 

However, it is not the cemetery 
of this kind that presents problems 
to the nurseryman, but it is the old- 
fashioned “marble orchard,” with its 
conglomeration of stones, shafts, 
crypts, mounds and copings, that 
drives to despair anyone with a spark 
of artistic sense. About all one can 
do to improve such a place is to 
try to soften the harshness and ugli- 
ness of it all by doing some judicious 
planting. The old cowboy who sang, 
“And if I die, you can bury me ‘neath 
the western sky on the lone prairie,” 
had no hankering to rest in such a 
civilized environment, and Irvin S. 
Cobb likewise had the right idea 
when he requested that only a native 
dogwood tree be planted on his grave 
as a monument. 

The limited space generally left 
for planting on the average ceme- 
tery lot allows only for plants of 
restricted lateral growth. So almost 
invariably a pair of pyramidal ever- 
greens are selected by customers to 
be set out and, instead of softening 
the upright shafts or monuments, 
they only accentuate their stiffness 
in a manner that is anything but 
pleasing or natural. 

Some nurserymen refuse to do 
planting in a cemetery, but many 
good customers have plots which 
they wish embellished and the prob- 
lem has to be faced regardless. 

Occasionally a fine mausoleum or 
a sizable plot presents more possibil- 
ities for artistic effect and worth-while 
planting. But these larger jobs are 
the exception. Most of the time one 
has to work on small layouts which 
take up considerable time and which, 
if not handled judiciously, prove to 
be troublesome and unprofitable. 
With the many burials of service- 


men, the cemetery problem promises 
to increase, but, out of respect for 
the dead and bereaved, we should 
be patient and try to be of service. 
However, nurserymen cannot be ex- 
pected ‘to handle work of this kind 
at a loss; so the question is how 
best to take care of it. 

You may be peacefully working 
in your sanctum on a plan of some 
merit when suddenly you are in- 
terrupted by a delegation’s barging 
in; they have a cemetery lot which 
they want landscaped, and they want 
you to get in their car and go with 
them so that you can see what should 
be done. You question them about 
the job and, if you are not careful, 
they try to sketch some of their 
ideas right on the plan on which you 
are working. After visiting the ceme- 
tery they will want to go back to 
the nursery to select plants and prob- 
ably order a pair of Irish junipers 
or a couple of biotas. For that is 
about all that the limited space avail- 
able will allow. Then, of course, the 
customers want these plants set out 
right away, and you may have to go 
back to the.cemetery to show your 
men where the grave is located, for 
often cemetery lots are difficult to 
find and the sexton is not always 
available. 

If you handle cemetery jobs like 
this, you certainly will not make any 


200,000 
Rosebushes 


1945-46 HARVEST 
Write for variety list and prices, 
giving us approximate quantities, 
grades and varieties. Also approxi- 
mate date you will want shipment 
made. 


PAUL BRUSH ROSE NURSERY 


Box 15B Tyler, Texas 











1887 1945 


WE OFFER 
FOR 1945 
our usual line of 


SHRUBS EVERGREENS 
FOREST AND SHADE TREES 
VINES AND CREEPERS 


Trade List mailed on request. 


FOREST NURSERY C0., INC. 








J. R. Boyd, Pres. MeMinnville, Tenn. 
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money on them. It is best that you 
refuse to go to the cemetery with 
anyone, except for a large job. Get 
the names or the numbers of the 
burial plots and, when you have sev- 
eral of these jobs lined up, make one 
trip to get the necessary data for 
all of them. Then let your customers 
come to the nursery, and turn them 
over to your junior salesman to han- 
dle, after you have instructed him as 
to what plants to use. 

After you have several cemetery 
orders booked, make up a load and 
plant them all at the same time and at 
your convenience. You have good 
excuse for doing this on account of 
the labor and gasoline shortages these 
days. 

On many small jobs you can in- 
duce customers to do their own plant- 
ing. Give them careful instructions 
how to plant and care for the plants 
and they will generally be willing 
to do the work themselves. They can 
even take the plants along in their 
car, thus saving you a delivery trip. 

Small cemetery jobs should never 


YEAR-OLD APPLE 


I have about two hundred 
thousand apple grafts that are 
growing off nicely, and I 
would like to sell about half 
of them. 


Can furnish Red and Double 
Red Delicious, Yellow Deli- 
cious, Stayman, Summer 
Queen, Black Twig, Wilson 
Red June and Grimes Golden. 


Prices in 1000 lots: 





Each 
18 to 24 ins....... 10c 
24 to 36 ins.......15¢ 
36 to 48 ins....... 25c 


48 ins. and up... .35e 


Terms: One-fourth with or- 
der, balance cash at time of 
delivery. 


FARMERS WHOLESALE 
NURSERY 


Paul Patterson, Owner 


P.O. Box 34 Smithville, Tenn. 
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BOTH NATIVE 
AND NURSERY GROWN 


KALMIA AZALEAS. 


Hemlocks ano Pieris 











Evergreens 
Barberry 
Privet 


Write for wholesale price list. 


GARDNER'S NURSERIES 


Rocky Hill, Conn. 











KOSTER NURSERY 


Division of Seabrook Farms 


Wholesale Nurserymen 


BRIDGETON, N. J. 
PEEEEEE EEE 


Write for wholesale price list of 
lining-out and specimen stock 
in better evergreens and shrubs. 








BURR 
Leading wholesale source for 
Nursery St 
Send us your Want List. 
Cc. BR. BURR & CO., INC. 
Manchester, 


, Conn. 








PRINCETON NURSERIES 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 








PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
MILFORD DELAWARE 








Nursery Stock at 
Wholesale Only. 


ARTHUR DUMMETT 


Bernardsville, N. J. 











be guaranteed; as a rule these plant- 
ings are so neglected that it would 
be foolish to take such a risk. If pos- 
sible, use peat moss in planting and 
mulch the plants well. In fact, do 
everything you can to make them 
stand up under neglect. And inci- 
dentally, the charge for labor should 
be much higher than on an ordinary 
job in order to compensate for the 
extra time in handling such small 
work. 

*If you have a mausoleum or other- 
wise sizable cemetery planting job to 
do and the customer insists on a 
guarantee, arrange to maintain the 
job for the first year in order to 
protect yourself. Systematize your 
cemetery work and it will prove less 
troublesome and be more profitable. 





TREES FOR HONEY. 


Farmers are usually acquainted 
with the windbreak and wood lot 
values which they receive from their 
various tree plantings. Seldom are 
taken into account the other serv- 
ices that may be obtained from their 
trees. During periods of heavy snow, 
the diet of pheasants and other birds 
may consist largely of black locust 
and similar tree seeds. In at least 
one instance, a windbreak was de- 
signed to provide pasture for bee 
colonies, reports the University of 
Idaho school of forestry. 


Four species of trees are known 
to have definite pollen and nectar- 
producing abilities. These species are 
Russian olive, black locust, honey 
locust and golden willow. Where 
beekeepers plan permanent apiaries, 
it undoubtedly would be to their ad- 
vantage to plant windbreaks which 
would give protection to their col- 
onies and provide an extra source 
of both pollen and nectar produc- 
tion. 


Tree bloom usually comes early in 
the season. For this reason trees pro- 
vide a source of bee food which is 
particularly important, as many of 
the other sources of honey, such as 
alfalfa, sweet clover, etc., do not 
bloom before the early summer 
months. Other trees and shrubs also 
have value as honey producers. Bass- 
wood and honeysuckle are two excel- 
lent examples. 





INCORPORATED at Nashville, 
Tenn., Superior Peach Pits, Inc., 
will operate a nursery business in 
Roane county. The incorporators, 
Lee McClain, M. Kent McClain and 
A. C. Grimm, plan to bud a newly 
discovered superior strain of peach 
seeds and, subsequently, develop trees 
to sell. 
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EVERGREENS—In a large as- 
sortment of Thuja, Junip- 
erus, Chamaecyparis and 
Taxus. 


LARGE SIZES — Cryptomeria, 
Arborvitae, Pine and Moss 
Cypress. 


SHADE TREES — Linden, Nor- 
way Maples, Oriental 
Planes, Oak and Ginkgo. 


ORNAMENTAL — Flowering 
Cherries, Crab Apple and 
Beeches, named varieties. 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 


Half Hollow Hills 
P. O. Huntington Station, N. Y. 








We Offer— > 


EVERGREENS — In a large as- 
sortment of PYRAMIDAL and 
GLOBE ARBORVITAE, PFITZER 
JUNIPER and YEWS in grades at 
attractive prices. SOME LARGE 
SPECIMEN EVERGREENS, 
SHRUBBERY and SHADE 
TREES. 

Mail want list for prices. 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 


Westminster, Md. 

















BospBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Plantsmen 
e 
Visitors always welcome. 


Paterson Ave. E. Rutherford, W. J. 








SHEPARD NURSERIES 
Growers and Distributors of 


ORNAMENTAL NURSERY STOCK 


60 acres growing. Skaneateles, N. Y. 











Ornamental Trees, Shrubs 
and Evergreens 
Write For Our Wholesale Trade List 


W.-T. Smith Corporation 
Telephone 2689 GENEVA, N. Y. 

















This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems of Nurserymen 


By Ernest Hemming 


IGNORANCE. 


Nurserymen who come in contact 
with their customers are sometimes 
shocked by their appalling ignorance 
of plant life. True, the layman can- 
not be expected to be as well posted 
as the nurseryman, but our profes- 
sion, along with agriculture, is so 
fundamental to our existence that 
every educated person can be ex- 
pected to know general principles. 

As an illustration, a customer hold- 
ing college degrees came to the nurs- 
ery for advice. He said he had just 
built a house in the country, and 
there was a long drive leading up to 
it through an open field. Could we 
tell him what kind of seeds of bushes 
and trees to scatter along the sides? 
It looked so bare. 

He seemed quite surprised when 
told it was useless to sow seeds, such 
as acorns, pine seeds and seeds of 
shrubs, without plowing and caring 
for them. The mice and birds would 
eat them, and all he would get would 
be the natural growth of weeds. 
That’s why there are nurseries. 





ROMANCE IN BUSINESS. 


We are constantly being reminded 
of returning soldiers and the problem 
of their placement in civil life. 
Among them will be what we might 
call that peculiar breed of men who 
have a certain amount of romance in 
their make-up, independence of char- 
acter, a dislike for standing in line 
at the pay roll window; in other 
words, the kind of men that made 
America before the country’s busi- 
ness became so streamlined. 

Among the returning soldiers, at 
least the ones the writer has in mind, 
will be those who before they went 
into service were nursery workers, 
nurserymen’s and florists’ sons, horti- 
cultural students, small-town boys 
who liked to grow things and men 
more or less familiar with plant life 
as the nurseryman or florist knows 
it. 

We agree that the boys deserve 
the best, and plans are being made 
to give it to them, by completing 
their education for those who desire 
it and by furnishing support to the 
others until jobs can be found in 
civil life. 

These remarks are not intended 
for those who contacts with life had 
been more or less cushioned. Al- 


though they have seen life in the 
raw in other parts of the world where 
the war took them, when they return 
home they will look to the govern- 
ment to reinstate them in as good*a 
status as when they were drafted, or 
better. 

It goes without saying that nothing 
is too good for them, except that 
there is nothing better than a chance 
to make good in this land of oppor- 
tunity, America. 

When we think of this vast coun- 
try with its thousands of towns and 
villages each capable of supporting 
at least one small business, that will 
perhaps grow into a large one, ac- 
cording to the capabilities of the 
owner, and at the same time make 
the country more powerful and beau- 
tiful, we realize that here is oppor- 
tunity waiting. 

Unfortunately, whenever a young 
man thinks of going into business, he 
thinks in terms of capital, instead 
of terms of work, brains and ro- 
mance. True, money is the medium 
by which we do business, but if 
the young man shows he can pro- 
duce something that is needed, he 








LINING-OUT STOCK 


OUR SPECIALTY.... 





Shade Tree Whips . . a 

timely finished product sav- 

ing 2 to 4 yrs.’ growing effort 
. excellent variety. 











A very complete line of 
ORNAMENTAL zEEes SHRUBS 
and EVERGREEN RUBS, 
including many scarce items. 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 


DRESHER, PA. 


















“A friendly, efficient sales service” 
E. D. ROBINSON 
SALES AGENCY 


38 So. Elm 8t. P. O. Box 285 
WALLINGFORD, “CONN. 
Representing 
Adams N ic. 
Bristol Nurseries, Inc. 
Barnes Brothers Nursery Co., Inc. 
North-Eastern Forestry Co., Inc. 
A. N. Pierson, Inc. 






A comsinte line of well grown nenty plant material 
Evergreens and Lining-out Stock 






AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 





will be offered more capital than is 
good for him. 

Following are some of the thoughts 
that come to the writer in connection 
with starting a small business on small 
capital, perhaps nothing more than a 
= of | land and a willingness to 
work 

Catering to the wholesale florists’ 
trade by ae such items as pussy 
willow, forsythia and other early- 
flowering shrubs, dogwoods with col- 
ored bark for winter decoration, ever- 

reens and other material the retail 
orist purchases from the commission 
man—here is a business for a boy 
returning home to an unprofitable 
farm, located at a good shipping 
point, that looks like “acres of dia- 
monds.” 

Then there is the 10-acre place on 
which to build frames to grow pansies 
to be marketed in a small town or 
suburban section, with perhaps gla- 
dioli as a summer and winter crop. Or 
one may grow peonies to wholesale 
the roots and sell the flowers through 
cold storage. 

Just at present there seem to 





WANTED 


Seedlings, Transplants and Lining- 

out Stock as follows: 

Blueberries, all varieties 

Yews, all varieties 

Pfitzer junipers 

Blue spruce 

Rhododendrons 

Dogwood, red and white 


Please quote prices per 1000. 


BROOKFIELD GARDENS 


Delaware, N. J. 








SHADE TREES 
CONIFERS 


Good assortment of 
varieties and sizes. 


Write Us 





JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 
Newark, New York 








Old English BOXWOOD 


Wholesale Only) 
All slow-grown 
foe. in ws seit and Seat ake large spect: 
up to 5 ft. Write Yor price list, neal 
BOXWOOD GARDENS 
Mrs. R. P. Reyer High Point, N.C. 





Ask for WHOLESALE 
CATALOG No. 17 
1500 VARIETIES 
IRIS AND PEONIES 
# Parcel Post or Express Prepaid. 
C. F. WASSENBERG - Van Wert, 0. 








WANTED 


ROSEBUSHES from a_e wholesale 
nursery to sell by mail order next 
spring. Delivery about March 10 to 30, 
1946. 


Address Box No. 355, care of Amer- 








ican Nurseryman. 























JULY 1, 1945 





WE HAVE *’EM! 


vx Shade Trees 

¥ Shrubs and Vines 

vy Specimen Evergreens 
% Phlox—field-grown 
vx Peonies—named 

vw Fruit Trees 

¥ Small Fruits 


NURSERY Co. 
Charles City. lowa 








ORNAMENTALS 


TREES SHRUBS 
EVERGREENS 


Wholesale growers of a 
general assortment for 
the best Landscape Plantings 


BRYANT’S NURSERIES 
PRINCETON ILLINOIS 








HESS’ NURSERIES 


Mountain View, 
New Jersey 








EVERGREENS 


Growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 
Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 





ote 


Book orders early. 


SPECIMEN EVERGREENS 
SNEED NURSERY COMPANY 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


P. 0. Bex 798 



































NOVELTY PERENNIAL and 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
Wholesale Trade List now ready. 

Send for your copy. 

CARROLL GARDENS Westminster, Md. 











be possibilities in growing sage and 
drying it. Also, some of the drugs 
are worth investigating. 

Personally, I have never known a 
surplus of raspberries on any local 
market. A raspberry farm where 
packers are available during the pick- 
ing season is an opportunity. Boysen- 
berries, blackberries and strawberries 
seem to offer possibilities. The frozen 
fruit idea seems to tie up with this 
line in the future. 

There should be a florist in every 
town. The automobile is so modern 
that we do not realize fully how it 
has reversed the trend of business 
from city to country, making it pos- 
sible to do a retail florists’ business 
where you can grow a good deal of 
your material, as in small towns and 
suburban districts, even if you have 
to ship your greenhouse flowers from 
the wholesale growers, just as the 
city florist does. 

To the writer the openings seem 
endless for the young man who wants 
to be his own boss and is not look- 
ing for something for nothing. 





EXPORT INSPECTION. 


Authority to inspect and certify 
domestic plants and plant products 
to meet the sanitary requirements of 
foreign countries has for nineteen 
years been contained in the annual 
appropriation acts of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. As 
of July 1, 1945, this authority is car- 
ried in the Department of Agricul- 
ture organic act of 1944, approved 
September 21, 1944, paragraph (b) 
of section 102 of which reads as 
follows: 

“The Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized and directed to promul- 
gate such rules and regulations and 
use such means as he may deem 
necessary to provide for the inspec- 
tion of domestic plants and plant 
products offered for export and to 
certify to shippers and interested 
parties as to the freedom of such 
products from injurious insect pests 
and plant diseases according to the 
sanitary requirements of the foreign 
countries to which such products may 
be exported.” 

Changes made as of July 1, 1945, in 
the revision of the regulations gov- 
erning sanitary export certification 
effective September 21, 1936, involve 
the listing of additional ports where 
plants and plant products may be 
inspected and certified and the elim- 
ination of the sections on fees and 
publications. 





ROY CLAVEY, of Clavey Ravinia 
Nurseries, Deerfield, Ill, is on 
crutches, recovering from a dislocated 
ankle. 
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OUR 
75th YEAR 


LAKE’S 


SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 
SHENANDOAH, IOWA 








BOWLES 
Variety of Vinca Minor? 


Large blue flowers. 
Excellent ground cover. 


Field-grown, 6 to 10 runners. 
$12.00 per 100. 


ILGENFRITZ 


Monroe, Michigan 








Northern-grown Stock 


Send 
for 
Price 
List. 


J. V. BAILEY NURSERIES 
St. Paul 6, Minn. 

















Wholesale growers of the best 

Orn tal Evergr 
Deciduous Trees, 
Shrubs and Roses. 

Write for our current trade list. 


THE KALLAY BROTHERS CO. 
Painesville, Ohio 











We have a substantial surplus of ornamentals: 


SHRUBS, SHADE AND FLOWERING TREES 
Send your Want List for quotations. 


PONTIAC NURSERIES 
Romeo, Mich. 








FAIRVIEW EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
Fairview, Pa. 
Growers of a general line 
specializing in 
LINING-OUT STOCK 











Hardy, well rooted. Abies balsamea, 
Thuja occidentalis, Tsuga canadensis. 


Priced per 1000. 
to 6 ins...$ 6.00 9 to 12 ins... 808 
to 9 ins... 10.00 12 to 18 ins.. 

Write for new list. specu 


WILLIAM CROSBY HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 
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In the Country’s Service 


L. W. ELLIOTT, proprietor of 
the MacArthur Boulevard Nursery, 
_ Oakland, Cal., has been informed by 

the War Department that his son, 
Leonard D. Elliott, was killed in ac- 
tion on Mindanao, April 26. 


SGT. ARTHUR PALMGREN is 
on his way home from the European 
theater of war and will receive his 
honorable discharge, according to 
word received by his brother, Elmer 
Palmgren, of Palmgren Nurseries, 
Glenview, Ill. 


FRANK O. ANDERSON, JR., 
MM2/c, son of Frank O. Anderson, 
landscape contractor, of Erie, Pa., 
was recently home with his wife on 
a short furlough. Petty Officer An- 
derson and Mrs. Anderson now are 
living temporarily at Mare Island, 
Cal., while Frank’s ship is undergoing 
repairs. 


ROY L. BARNES, TM 3/c, who 
formerly operated the Lowell Barnes 
Nurseries, McMinnville, Tenn., in 
partnership with Henry H. Brady, is 
now stationed at Hunters’ Point, 
San Francisco, Cal. Mr. Brady, a 
private in the army, is on his way 
home from Europe and will report 
for reassignment after a leave at 
home. 


MAJOR WALTER HILLEN- 
MEYER, Lexington, Ky., was pre- 
sented the Czech military cross by 
President Benes of Czechoslovakia 
. during ceremonies at Hradnick castle. 
He is on the staff of Maj. Gen. Clar- 
ence Huebner, commanding the Fifth 
corps, which is garrisoning part of 
that country. General Huebner and 
six other members of this staff were 
decorated with the same award. 


ROBERT KALLMAN, son of Bert 
T. Kallman, of Kallman’s Garden 
Nursery, Santa Barbara, Cal., was 
graduated May 26 from Northwest- 
ern University, Chicago, IIl., as an 
ensign in the navy. He has been 
assigned to Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass., for further study 
in communications. Mrs. Kallman at- 
tended her son’s graduation and is 
now visiting in New York. 


PVT. GEORGE S. THROWER, 
grandson of R. L. Baker, owner of 
the Empire Nursery & Orchard Co., 
Baileyton, Ala., is in the central Pa- 
cific with the signal corps. George 
and James Keeble, former employees 
of the company and veterans of the 
north African and Italian campaigns, 
have been returned to this country 
and honorably discharged from the 
service. 


AFTER a furlough at home, Flight 
Officer Jack Hill, son of the head 
of the D. Hill Nursery Co., Dundee, 
Ill., took a month’s course at St. Jos- 
eph, Mo., in flying a new type of 
transport plane, thereafter returning 
to army transport service. His cousin, 
Lieut. Dave Hill, is with the engi- 
neers engaged in construction work 
on the island of Guam. 


LIEUT. WENDELL C. ROBIN- 
SON, pilot of a C-46 in the A. T. C., 
is based at Casablanca, French Moroc- 
co, carrying personnel and supplies 
throughout the Mediterranean area. 
He entered the air corps in February, 
1943, from Dartmouth College, 
where he was a student, and was 
graduated from advanced twin-engine 
school at Pecos, Tex., May 23, 1944. 
He is the son of Francis A. Robinson, 
of Robinson & Paurtian, landscape 
architects, Des Moines, Ia. 


SGT. BILL HEARD, son of Clyde 
Heard, of Heard’s Landscape Nurs- 
eries, Des Moines, Ia., who is still 
with the engineers at Fort Lewis, 
Wash., visited the Richmond Nurs- 
eries, Richmond Beach, Wash., on a 
week-end pass, helped in the planting 
and was treated to a steak dinner. 
Pvt. Ben Heard is in the Philippines. 
He says that his present location has 
the hottest, rainiest, buggiest climate 
in which he has ever been, but the 
food is good and the vegetation in- 
teresting. 


Send for New Seed List. 
A. B. C. 


“Supreme’”’ Quality 
SEEDS — PLANTS — BULBS 
and 


Growers’ Accessories 


AMERICAN BULB CO. 


1335 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO 7 
31 W. 27th St. NEW YORK 1 














CALIFORNIA 


Lovell Peach Seed 
1945 crop 


GRAY NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 77 Elverta, Calif. 








AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


SON of K. Sawada, manager and 
part owner of the Overlook Nurs- 
eries, Crichton, Ala., Chief Warrant 
Officer Tom Sawada is now sta- 
tioned somewhere in the Philippines 
as chief supply officer of the supply 
lines. The two sons of Mrs. S. Imura, 
also part owner of the Overlook 
Nurseries, are in service: The elder, 
S. Bay Imura, is stationed at Fort 
Leonard Wood, Mo., and the young: 
er, 18-year-old Simon Imura, has just 
been called for active duty. 





THIRTY IN SERVICE. 


John Dieckmann & Sons, Elm 
Grove, W. Va., can now count thirty 
stars in the firm's service flag for 
employees in the armed forces, hav- 
ing added another April 12, when 
Kenneth L. Harris, a clerk in the 
cut flower and supply department, 
was inducted into the navy. He is 
now an apprentice seaman, taking 
his boot training at Great Lakes, III. 

Recent telegrams have brought the 
good news that two of the boys have 
been liberated from German prison 
camps and are on their way home: 
Staff Sgt. Carl Shank, Jr., who was 
formerly employed in the rose de- 
partment, went overseas with the 





PEACH PITS 
1945 Lovell 


F.O.B. Cleveland, Tenn., or some 
point yet to be selected in Texas, 
Arkansas, Michigan and New York 
state. In good bags. Terms cash. 
Order now. Pits are scarce. 


Also one-year Apple Graft Whips, 
and June Budded Peach trees. 


Write for prices. 


TENNESSEE NURSERY CO. 


Cleveland, Tenn. 











PEACH PITS 





North Dakota and Montana Seeds 


Northern-grown Tree, Shrub 
and Wild Flower seeds. 
Wh ical 


le crude bot 
E. C. MORAN Stanford, Mont. 











PEACH PITS 
The South’s Largest Collectors of 
Planting Peach Pits for 25 years. 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 
Hogansville, Georgia 
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RED RHUBARBS 


MacDonald 
and 
Canada Red 


ANDREWS “"to"*™* 


FARIBAULT, MINN. 











NURSERY COMPANY 
McMinnville, Tenn. 
ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS 
SHADE TREES, VINES 
FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS 
LINING-OUT STOCK 








WANTED 
FRUIT TREE STOCKS 


Apple, Pear, Plum and Cherry 


Also Rose Seedlings for 
budding. 


STORRS & HARRISON 
NURSERIES, INC. 
Painesville, Ohio 








FRUIT TREES 
AND 


SMALL FRUITS 
HARRISON BROTHERS NURSERIES 


G. Hale Harrison, Genera! Manager 
BERLIN, MARYLAND 








BUXUS SEMP. WELLERI 


(Weller’s Hardy Northern Type) 
Only Boxwood proved hardy in Northern 
States for Twenty Years. 

Ask for our Perennial catalog. 
WELLER NURSERIES CO.., Inc. 
Leading Perennial Growers 

olland, Mich. 








SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Evergreens — Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 


Send for Complete Trade List 
W. N. SCARFF’S SONS 


New Carlisle, O. 











army air corps in July, 1944, and was 
shot down over Germany the follow- 
ing October. Staff Sgt. Elbert Okey 
Price, formerly in the nursery depart- 
ment and a tail gunner in the army 
air corps, was shot down over Ger- 
many in August, 1943. 

Among the first to go was Her- 
bert Dieckmann, vice-president of 
the firm, who entered the army in 
July, 1942. A lieutenant, he has been 
in Germany with a replacement 
branch since March, 1944. 

William E. Sonnefeld, former cut 
flower salesman, entered the army 
in November, 1942, and has been 
overseas since August, 1943. He is 
a staff sergeant in the supply corps. 

Corp. Reece Shank, brother of 
the recently liberated Sergeant 
Shank, and also employed with him 
in the rose department, entered the 
signal corps in August, 1942. He 
went overseas the following July and 
now is stationed in the Philippines. 

Corp. John K. Hill, also formerly 
employed in the rose department, en- 
tered the army air corps in June, 
1942. He went overseas in Septem- 
ber, 1943, and recently returned to 
the United States. 

Another employee of the rose de- 
partment, Melvin P. Clark, entered 
the army in February, 1942, and a 
month later was sent to the south 
Pacific, where he served in a service 
squadron until last April, when he 
returned to the United States, a ser- 
geant. 





OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


For all new subscriptions and sub- 
scription renewals to personnel in the 
navy, marine corps or coast guard, 
having addresses via the fleet post 
offices at New York, N. Y., and San 
Francisco, Cal., the American Nurs- 
eryman must have available for ex- 
amination by the United States Post 
Office the written requests initiated 
by the addressees. 

Relatives or friends may pay for 
the subscriptions or renewals, pro- 
vided the addressee’s request is en- 
closed with the remittance to the 
American Nurseryman. 





E. R. RYNO reports that at the 
Wayland Dahlia Gardens, Wayland, 
Mich., all the dahlias are in the 
ground and the first plantings are 
beginning to show up. Cultivators 
have started working, and he hopes 
for a good season. 


CHARLES S. BURR, vice-presi- 
dent of C. R. Burr & Co., Man- 
chester, Conn., spent ten days on the 
west coast the latter part of June, 
making the trip to the coast by 
airplane. 
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C. M. Hobbs & Sons, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT INDIANA 


Established 1875. 
WHITE-FLOWERING 
DOGWOOD 
GINKGO 
NORWAY MAPLE 
SOFT MAPLE 
SWEET GUM 
THURLOW WILLOW 


WELL GROWN EVER- 
GREENS, in variety. 








EVERGREENS 


Hardy, northern-grown 
B&B Evergreens 


Write for our wholesale list. 


HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. 
NURSERIES 


P. O. Box 1747, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Nurseries at Brown Deer. 








WE NURSERYMEN IN 
EAST TEXAS 


continue to supply the demands for 
B&B Evergreens all summer long 
after the first flush of spring growth 
is past. Want some? 


Wholesale Only 


VERHALEN NURSERY COMPANY 


Scottsville, Texas 








WE HOPE that we have 
served you well this 
season. May we have 
the privilege of serving 
you again next season? 


KRIEGER’S WHOLESALE NURSERY 


Telephone 22 Bridgman, Mich. 











KELLY’S FRUIT TREES 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, INC. 
Dansville, N. Y. 
Since 1880 
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Charles Adams. 


Charles Adams, treasurer of the 
Adams Nursery, Inc., Westfield, 
Mass., died June 8 at his home. He 
was 74 years old. Mr. Adams under- 
went a serious operation several 
years ago and was obliged to retire 
from business early this year because 
of failing health.” 

Mr. Adams was born at Spring- 
field, Mass., in March, 1871. His 
father, the late John W. Adams, was 
one of the pioneer nurserymen of 
New England, having established the 
J. W. Adams Nursery, at Portland, 
Me., in 1849. The business was 
moved to Springfield in 1866 and 
finally to Westfield about thirty years 


ago. 
eShortly after graduation from 
Classical high school, Mr. Adams 
entered the nursery business with his 
father, as did his brother, Walter 
Adams. Upon their father’s death 
in 1910, the brothers took over the 
nursery business. 

With the gradual extension of 
Springfield’s residential section, Mr. 
Adams and his brother were con- 
vinced that a change in the nursery’s 
location would have to be made. Ac- 
cordingly, they purchased the Or- 
chard farm and more than thirty 
years ago started to develop it as one 
of the most attractive nurseries in 
New England. 

For many years, Mr. Adams was 
a member of the board of trustees 
of the Springfield Cooperative bank 
and was vice-president at the time of 
his death. He was also an incorpora- 
tor of the West Springfield Trust Co. 
and served as one of its directors for 
a number of years. At one time he 
served as a member of the city coun- 
cil and later as a member of the 
park board. Under his personal direc- 
tion, several old cemeteries of his- 
toric interest were restored. He be- 
longed to the Hampden lodge of 
Masons, the Order of Cincinnati and 
the St. James Methodist church. 

About fifty years ago, Mr. Adams 
was married to Miss Belle Bostwick 
of Chicopee, Mass., who died about 
six years ago. 

Mr. Adams is survived by his 
brother, Walter, president of the 
Adams Nursery, Inc.; a sister, Mrs. 
May A. Oatman, Westfield; a 
nephew, Floyd A. Oatman, West 
Springfield, and two nieces, Mrs. El- 
mer M. Kling, Newton Center, and 
Mrs. Richard V. Ludden, West 
Springfield. 


Funeral services were held June 10, 





Hillcrest 





with entombment in the 
Park cemetery mausoleum. 


Richard Kurtz. 


Richard Kurtz, of the Kurtz Nurs- 
eries, St. Louis, Mo., succumbed to 
a stroke June 5. Mr. Kurtz for the 
past twenty years had operated a 
nursery business on Blackberry road, 
and several years ago he started an- 
other one on highway 99 north of 
the Lambert airfield. He was a char- 
ter member of the Landscape and 
Nurserymen’s Association of Greater 
St. Louis and a member of the Amer- 
ican Association of Nurserymen. 

Mr. Kurtz is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Mabel Shubert Kurtz, and six 
children, Susan, Richard, Mabel, 
Janet, Kathleen and Sidney. 





COVER ILLUSTRATION. 


Rosa Wichuraiana. 

Rosa wichuraiana, the Wichura or 
memorial rose, is a semievergreen, 
low trailing or creeping plant. The 
Wichura rose, which is a native of 
eastern China, Korea and Japan, is 
probably the most commonly used 
rose for covering banks and rocky 
hillsides. The stems are green and 
bear numerous strong thorns. The 
leaf is made up of seven to nine 
small leaflets, that are dark, glossy 
green above and somewhat lighter 
green beneath. They are of a heavy 
texture and usually persist through- 
out the winter. 

Among the interesting character- 
istics of the Wichura rose are the 
many small white, fragrant flowers 
produced from July to September. 
The fruits are small, red and usually 
not very showy. 








SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 


EVERGREENS Propagators & Growers 
141 S. E. 65th Ave., PORTLAND 16, ORE. 








Headquarters for... 

Fruit and Shade trees with vigorous 
roots and sturdy stems. 

Flowering trees, Weeping trees. 

Shrubs, Roses, Small fruits. 


Catalog on request 


RICH & SONS NURSERY 
Route 4 Hillsboro, Oregon 
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Rosa wichuraiana has been used to 
a considerable extent in hybridizing. 
Several crosses have included Rosa 
wichuraiana and various hybrid tea 
roses. Rosa wichuraiana has been 
used in these crosses to give hardi- 
ness and more resistance to black 
spot and mildew. One variety of 
Rosa wichuraiana has also been listed, 
and this is known as rubra. This va- 
riety differs only in its flowers. The 
flowers are single and carmine in 
color. 

For best results, the Wichura rose 
should be planted in moderately rich, 
well drained soil. The soil should 
contain an ample quantity of organic 
matter, be retentive of moisture, but 
still be well drained. The plant should 
be given a sunny exposure or, at the 
most, partial shade. This rose can be 
easily propagated by soft-wood or 
hard-wood cuttings. 

The best landscape effect of Rosa 
wichuraiana possible comes when it 
is allowed to develop unrestrictedly 
over rocky slopes and banks. In such 
locations, its attractive foliage and 
flowers make an interesting display. 

L. Cc. C. 





IRENE SCHMIDT has opened 
the Brookside Nursery, at Ukiah, 
Cal., specializing in hybrid bedding 
plants. 


LILACS FOR AMERICA 


By John C. Wister 
64-page report of survey by 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF BOTAN- 
ICAL GARDENS AND ARBORETUMS 
Price, $1.00 


This contains full information as to the 
color and classification of all known 
Lilac species and varieties, a list of 
nurseries in which the varieties are 
available, a list of recommended va- 
rieties and a list of varieties recom- 
mended for discard, as well as other 
notes. 


Crab Apples for America 


81-page report of similar survey 
Price, $1.00 


Gives the history of crab apples in 
America, together with information 
about their breeding, propagation and 
culture. All the 260 varieties known 
to be growing in North America are 
listed, with all the available informc- 
tion about the size and color of their 
flowers and fruits, date of origin, nat- 
ural habitat, introducer or originator, 
and sources where grown today. 


Send orders to 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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CALIFORNIA OFFICE. 


The executive secretary of the Cal- 
ifornia Association of Nurserymen, 
Jack Lincke, has opened an office in 
the Bartlett building, 215 West Sev- 
enth street, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 

Mr. Lincke met with the Sacra- 
mento chapter of the association June 
13 and with the central California 
chapter on the following day. For- 
merly a navy pilot, he uses his own 
plane in traveling. 





OREGON QUARANTINES. 


Revisions are in progress on four 
Oregon quarantines, reports Frank 
McKennon, chief of the division of 
plant industry of the state depart- 
ment of agriculture. 

The Oregon cherry fruit fly quar- 
antines, intrastate and interstate, are 
being amended to take cognizance of 
the newly infested territories in 
Washington and Idaho. (Washington 
newly infested territory includes 
Asotin, Klickitat and Yakima coun- 
ties; Idaho territory includes Nez 
Perce and Kootenai counties.) 

The Oregon Oriental fruit moth 
quarantine is being revised to include 
in Idaho only the two presently in- 
fested counties, as that state has set 
up an intrastate quarantine to protect 
noninfested territory. This revision 
will include also Jefferson county in 
Colorado in the list of infested ter- 
ritories. 

The fourth Oregon quarantine be- 
ing revised is the European corn borer 
one, the change to include newly 
infested areas. Among the new areas 
included are three counties in Ten- 
nessee and the states of Kansas and 
Nebraska. 





DONALD K. PATTON, land- 
scape architect, Sherman Oaks, Cal., 
has purchased Yonker’s Holland- 
Dutch Nursery, 7534 Reseda boule- 
vard, Reseda, Cal. William Yonker 
has purchased a ranch near Myrtle 
Creek, Ore., where he will grow Eng- 
lish holly, expecting his first harvest 
the winter of 1947. 


B. BROOKS, now past 71 years 
of age, is the only survivor of the 
original firm of J. S. Brooks & Sons 
established in the fall of 1889. He 
and his son, G. M. Brooks, age 47, 
are successors to that firm, having 
operated for years under the name 
of the Lafayette Nursery Co., La- 
fayette, Ore. 


AT the June meeting of the South- 
ern California Horticultural Institute, 
Jack Evans, of Evans & Reeves Nurs- 
ery, West Los Angeles, Cal., spoke 
on “Fuchsias and Their Value in 
Landscaping.” 


Avery H. Steinmetz 





PORTLAND, OREGON 


CONIFERS AND BROAD-LEAVED 


EVERGREENS 
SHADE AND FLOWERING TREES 


FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
FRUIT TREES 
DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 
VINES AND BULBS 
PORTLAND ROSES 











A. McGILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Flowering Ornamental Trees 


Shade Trees 





Grown right and packed right. 
Combination carloads to Eastern 
distributing points will save you 
on freight. 


MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A. Miller & Sons, Incorporators 


MILTON-Since 1878-QREGON 
OUR SPECIALTIES: 


Flowering Cherries, Crabs and Plums 
Chinese Elm—Hawthorns—Lilacs 
Birches—Lindens—Globe Locusts 
Columnar, Norway, Schwedler and 

Red Maples—M tain Ash 
Oriental Plane— Willows. 


FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 


Combination carloads to eastern distrib- 
uting points at minimum freight cost. 











AS ALWAYS— 


OREGON’S BEST SOURCE 


of GOOD ROSES 


Our limited crop is reserved for 
our regular customers this year. 


PETERSON & DERING 
Wholesale Rose Growers 
Scappoose, Oregon 


OREGON -GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


We have a complete line of shade and 
flowering trees, both whips and heavier 
branched stock. 
Flowering Cherries, Flowering 
Crabs, Plums and _ Locusts, 
Norway and Wiers Maples, 
Oaks — Chinese Elm— Mountain 
Ash—Birch—Hawthorns. 


DOTY & DOERNER, INC. 


6691 S. W. Capitol Highway 
PORTLAND 1, OREGON 











NOTICE 


Decreased production makes it impos- 
sible to book orders for new customers. 
For the duration the limited supply ‘s 
reserved for our regular trade. 


HOWARD ROSE CO. 
Hemet, California 














BALED SHINGLE TOW 


(CEDAR SHAVINGS) 


wm. A. JOHNSTON 


408 Postal Bidg., Portiand 4, Ore. 











PACIFIC COAST NURSERY 


Specializing in fruit tree seed- 
lings since 1914. We also have 
Norway and Schwedler Maple. 
Chinese Elm, European White Birch, 
Cut-leaf Weeping Birch, Paul's 
Scarlet Hawthorn and Ewanzan 
Flowering Cherry. All 2-yr.-old 
stock. 


John Holmason, Prop. 


2244 N. Skidmore Ct. 
Portland 11, Oregon 
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NEWARK ROSE FESTIVAL. 


The fourteenth annual festival of 
roses at Newark, N. Y., was held 
June 15 to 24 within the town itself 
and at the display gardens of the 
Jackson & Perkins Co. 

During the period of travel restric- 
tions, radio broadcasts originating in 
the gardens, together with newspaper 
stories and pictures, have kept the 
public in touch with the festival. 

Preceding the festival Ralph Per- 
kins was heard June 12 as a guest on 
Don McNéeill’s Bréakfast Club, broad- 
cast from Chicago. 

Mary Margaret McBride, of radio 
station WEAF, New York, made the 
opening broadcast of the festival di- 
rect from the gardens, June 15. Her 
program included the presentation of 
the Fuerstenberg prize to Mrs. J. H. 
Nicolas, widow of the late Dr. J. H. 
Nicolas, by H. L. Erdman, president, 
and Dr. R. C. Allen, secretary of 
the American Rose Society. The 
award is for the Mary Margaret 
McBride rose, which Dr. Nicolas cre- 
ated. 

On the same day a new rose orig- 
inated by Eugene S. Boerner, plant 
research director for the Jackson & 
Perkins Go., was dedicated to the 
memory of Ernie Pyle. It was named 
for him by Charles H. Perkins, presi- 
dent of the company, at a simple 
ceremony which took place there. 

June 16, the Old Dirt Dobber, 
Tom Williams, commented about 
Newark’s festival on his regular pro- 
gram over the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System from Tennessee. In the 
afternoon there was a preview of 
the gardens for members of the 
press and radio, followed by dinner 
at the Newark Country Club. The 
evening’s featured event was the 
selection and crowning of the 1945 
rose queen at the dance at the com- 
munity center. 

June 18, Connie Stackpole, of the 
Boston station of the Yankee Net- 
work, broadcast direct from Newark. 
June 20, Helen Joyce, of WLS, the 
Prairie Farmer station, Chicago, IIl., 
set up her microphone in the gardens 
to tell midwest listeners about the 
festival. 

June 23 was held the children’s 
parade in costume, sponsored by the 
Retail Merchants’ Association of the 
Newark Chamber of Commerce. 





GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY OF 
DELICIOUS APPLE. 


This year the Delicious apple 
marks its golden jubilee, fifty years 
of outstanding development and 
success. In 1872, Jess Hiatt, an old 
Quaker of Madison county, Iowa, 
discovered a lone apple on an un- 
known seedling in his orchard. Im- 
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WANT 


Help and Situation Wanted and For Sale advertisements. 
Display: $2.50 per inch, each insertion. Liners: 2@e line; minimum order $1.00. 


ADS 

















Seater or 








NURSERY FOR SALE, $35,000 

One of the most modern and beautiful small nurseries 
in southern California. Located in prosperous community, 
with every opportunity for landscaping, retailing and grow- 
ing. Husband in service; must sell. Price includes 185 front 
feet on main street by 200 feet deep. Modern store and 
plenty of lath. Modern house on property. Write 


DAMON’S SIERRA MADRE NURSERY 
147 W. Sierra Madre Blvd., Sierra Madre, Calif. 








HELP WANTED 


Reliable nurseryman and experienced 
propagator of evergreens to take charge 
of propagating in the greenhouse sec- 
tion of our nursery. Specify experience, 
age and salary expected. Address all 
correspondence to Mr. J. P. Foster, c/o 
Holton & Hunkel Co. Nurseries, P. O. 
Box 1747, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


HELP WANTED 


Nursery and greenhouse manager, 
man who can grow vegetable plants for 
spring sales. House 22x80 ft., plus out- 
side frames. House in excellent condi- 
tion. Also should understand retail 
nursery selling, as we have large drive- 
in business. 

Old established firm. Small county 
seat (Eaton, O.), clean and an excellent 
place to live. 


Write to ERNST NURSERIES, 
Muncie, Ind. 








HELP WANTED 


Landscape Architect 


A Wisconsin nursery wants a land- 
scape architect. Give details of educa- 
tion and experience, also references and 
salary expected. Address Box No. 353, 
care of American Nurseryman. 








SITUATION WANTED 


Executive position wanted. Supervi- 
sion and development of grounds and 
buildings at college, institution, public 
park or large estate. Must be first-class 
position with security. Experience and 
college background; now employed Lo- 
cation preferred, northeast. Please state 
full details. Address Box No. 354, care 
of American Nurseryman. 








pressed with its taste, fragrance, 
knobby end and streaked strawberry 
*color, he named it Hawkeye and ex- 
hibited it in local fairs. It attracted 
little attention until he sent it to 
compete in an apple show staged by 
Stark Bros. Nurseries & Orchards 
Co., Louisiana, Mo. C. M. Stark, then 
senior member of the firm, was con- 
stantly on the lookout for such new 
fruits and even carried a pocket 
notebook listing suitable names. He 
immediately named the specimen De- 
licious. The exhibitor’s name was lost 
in a labeling mixup. So Mr. Stark 
staged another show the following 
year (1894) and urged all previous 








HELP WANTED 


Nursery and Greenhouse Help. 


Nursery manager to assume responsi- 
bility of operating 30-acre landscape 
nursery, $50.00 per wk. 

Nursery field and maintenance man 
to handle cultivation, planting and 
pruning, general care, $40.00 per wk. 

Landscape foreman to take charge of 
planting landscape plantings, crew of 
three men, 90 cents per hr. 

Nursery digger to take care of get- 
ting up stock, $40.00 per wk. 


ERNST NURSERIES, Muncie, Ind. 











HELP WANTED 


POSTWAR PLANNING. 

We have made our plans, starting 
now, to increase our organization and 
want expert Tree Climbers, Landscape 
Nursery Foremen and Landscape Sales- 
men, Permanent year-around work. 

MILLANE NURSERIES, 
Cromwell, Conn. 








FOR SALE 


Floral shop and nursery, ome of 
southern California's best. One acre, 
110-ft. frontage; 6-room modern home, 
stucco shop, heated growing room, and 
lath houses, stock and equipment. Good 
income. Price, $16,000; must have 
$10,000 cash 

F. E. HEADLEY, Hemet, Cal. 











exhibitors to enter. The persistent 
Mr. Hiatt again sent his Hawkeye. 
Mr. Stark recognized the apple im- 
mediately, purchased the propagating 
rights without delay and introduced 
and disseminated it as the Delicious 


apple. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 
Five lines, $1.00, 


each additional line 20 cents, 
per insertion. 











BERRY PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, certified by state 
department of agriculture. Grown on new 
land. We are now booking orders for fall 
1945 and spring 1946 as follows: Speeenary. 
Blakemore, Klonmore, $7.50 per 1000; Am- 
brosia, Premier, Dunlap, Tenn. Beauty, $8.50 
per 1000; Gem Everbearing, $12.50 per 1000; 
Minnesota 1166 Everbearing, $15.00 per 1000. 
Due to the small planting of strawberries 
this spring, there will be a short crop of 
plants for the coming planting season. 20 
per cent Sopaats assures you plants at the 
proper tim 

ROMINES. *PLANT FARM, Dayton, 


BLUEBERRY ROOTED CUTTINGS 
For late fall 1945 or spring 1946. 
Individually balled in waterproof paper. 
Jersey, 20c, Rubel, 18c, in 100 lots. lc less 
per 1000. Pemberton, 30c, Atlantic, 30c, in 
100 lots. 20 per cent cash with order, balance 
30 days after delivery. Credit reference de- 
sired with order. Inspected for pests and 


disease. 
ARTHUR ELLIOTT, 
510 Dougherty Place Flint 4, Mich. 


NORTHERN SELECTED. 
STATE INSPECTED. 

Potted and fertilized Strawberry Plants: 
Dunlap, Dorsett, Beaver, Biakemore, Cat- 
skill, Fairfax, Aberdeen, Premier, Robinson; 
50 for $3.00; 100, $5.75; 250, $13.75; 500, 
$25.00, prepaid. 

BRULE VALLEY NURSERIES, Brule, Wis. 


CONCORD GRAPES 
2-yr., No. 1, individually wrapped and 
labeled, ready for counter trade; $15.00 per 
100. Packed 100 vines per case. Cash with 


order. 
D. RUSCONI SEED CO. 
124 W. 6th St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


EVERGREENS—Lining-out 


WE WILL HAVE FOR FALL SHIPMENT: 
MUGHO PINE (dwarf-type). 2-yr. seed- 
lings. COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE, twice 
transplanted, selected for blue color. 
Also, 4-yr. transplants in 
SCOTCH PINE, DOUGLAS FIR 
and BALSAM FIR. 

Prices cannot be quoted before August, but 
buyers especially interested in any item 
might benefit themselves by making an offer. 
BRADEN NURSERY, South Windham, Me. 


If you bay find what you want 
a Classified Ad 
unter’ the heading ““Wanted.”’ 
It's cheaper than mailing out a want list. 





Tenn. 























HARDY PLANTS 


HARDY KOREAN AND CUSHION MUMS. 
Apollo, Ember, Fortune, Hestia, King 
Midas, Psyche, Lavender Lady, Symphony, 
R. M. Hatton, Emma Marie, The Moor, Astrid 
and many other Korean varieties. 
Cushions: White, red, bronze and pink. 
Strong 2%-in. stock, 
grown in certified greenhouse, 
$12.00 per 100, $100.00 per 1000. 
Same varieties as above, rooted cuttings, 
$4.00 per 100, $35.00 per 1000. 
Cash with order, please. 
E. A. WITTMANN, CLIFTON, N. J. 


AJUGA GENEVENSIS, excellent ever- 
green ground cover. Hardy. Blossom re- 
sembles small Delphinium 6 ins. high. Mass 
of blue in —— Extra nice plants, 4 to 
leads, 7 00 per 100. 

SNGMEA DOW NURSERIES, 
16 Parkside. Longmeadow, Mass. 


DELPHINIUM RUYS PINK SENSATION 
The first really pink Delphinium; good cut 
flower and border plant. Strong plants from 
cuttings, $5.00 per 10, $35.00 per 100. Ready 
to ship in September. 
ANTEN’S NURSERY 
R. R. 1, White Rock, B.C., Canada. 


20 all different better Iris, $2.00. 
25 assorted dums, 00. 
40 mixed Violets, $1.00. 


Postpaid. 
SUNNYSIDE GARDENS, Madison, Neb. 


HARDY MUMS AND CER TOS NEMEIUES. 
Mixed colors, 300 for $10.0 
Rooted heavy toe. 
Orders promptly filled 
WM. E. WENTZELL NURSERY, Sewell, N. J. 


VINCA MINOR 
Bowles variety, 6 to 12 ins. Many runners. 
Excellent growth. $10.00 per 100. 
SYLVANIA NURSERY & PEAT CO. 
New Galilee, Pa. 




















PEACH PITS—California Lovell, 1 to 10 
bus., $3.50 per bu.; 10 to 60 bus., $3.00 per bu.; 
50 bus. up, $2.50 per bu. Virginia—Carolina 
Native, 1 to 10 bus., $8.00 per bu.; 10 bus. up, 
$7.50 per bu 

WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, 
Waynesboro, Va. 


PEACH PITS, Southern Collected. 
High germination; $3.00 » 
Peach, Plum, Apricot: 1-ft., 20c; 2-ft., 30c; 
3-ft., 40c; 4-ft., 50c; 6-ft., 60c; 6-ft., 70c. 
Cash with order. 
RIVERDALE NURSERIES, Riverdale, Ga. 











SHRUBS and TREES 


ROSES 
Now booking orders for future delivery. 
Supply will be very limited again this sea- 
son. No. 1 bushes will be very scarce. Sug- 
gest you get your order in early if you want 
bushes this coming season. Write for quota- 
tions and list of varieties. 
JIMMIE’S NURSERIES, 
Specializing in better class roses. 
1616 W. Erwin St., P. O. Box 154 
Tyler, Tex. 


Send for new Spring list of ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, SHRUBS and EVERGREENS, both 
liners and whip-grade stock. 

HOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 
Dresher, Pa. 
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GOODRICH RUBBBR BUDDING STRIPS 
—Standard size, 3/16x5 in., 1 to 10 Ibs., $1.50 
per Ib.; 10 to 50 Ibs., $1.26 per Ib.; 50 to 
100 Ibs., 90c per Ib.;. 100 to 500 Ibs., freight 
paid, 80c per Ib. 

WAYNBSBORO NURSERIES 
Waynesboro, Va. 


WINDOW BOXES—Galvanized Iron. 
Painted green, 65c. 

27 ins. 6% ins. deep x 4% ins............ 40c 
They make good nut and bolt boxes. 
Samples, including postage, 60c. 
MARYLAND NURSERY, Edmonston, Md. 


CEDAR STAKES for a long, durable nurs- 
ery service before decay. Prices per 100; 6 to 








7 ft., $10.00; 6 to 6 ft., $9.00; 4 to 6 ft., $7.00; 
3 to 4 ft., $6.00; 2 to 3 ft., $5.00. Prices 
FO.B. J. MILL e POTTER NURSERY, 


East Springfield, N. 


GIBRALTAR Frost Covers pay for them- 
selves. Economical, long-lasting, — for 
windbreaks, 6 ft. wide; 60 ft., $13.75; 
$26.00; 150 ft., $39.00. NEW AMSTERDAM 
IMPORT, 122 Chambers St., New York 7, N.Y 


BAMBOO CANE STAKES 
5 to 6 ft., $2.00 per 100; 
2 to 4 ft., $1.00 per 100. 
EDMOND RIGGS 
St. Martinsville, La. 


COTTONETTE Squares are best for balling. 
Saves time and twine. All sizes in stock. 
Write NEW AMSTERDAM IMPORT, 
122 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 














WANTED 





SUPPLIES 
BAMBOO CANE STAKES 
DYED GREEN—Pencil Thickness 
Contents Price 
Per Bale Per Bale 
SPOR GD. casccccctesceenssuns 2000 11.00 
COON GR. ccocccccsccecceses 2000 13.85 
COED TE. nccccewosccessoccess 2000 16.65 
COSTE Gee cececceseseeseesen 2000 19.50 
SERRE sesecuseade sennesoud 2000 22.30 
COT De. ccvccccnccsccccens 2000 24.60 
,NATURAL COLOR—Medium Heavy 
COR TE, ccccccsesecccccecese 1000 9.25 
COOET GE. ccccccccccscccesus 1000 11.50 
BE ccccecccececcccsecese 1000 13.50 
The coccecccescoccceseos 1000 17.00 
eneeecesecoesoesseses oo. 11.50 
6.00 








oenseceésceneveenoess 15.50 

| ete cepeeenaaian aia sitet 250 13.00 

» eegeecessesoeceseses 200 12.50 

Be ecvceccnceeseveneees 150 11.00 

COOR GE. ccccocescssccocsoses 100 8.50 
F.O.B. New York and Chicago. Bale lots 


only. 

“These sizes available 
ment from New York 
**These sizes available 
ment from Chicago. 
***These sizes available for prompt ship- 

ment from both New York and Chicago. 
Quantity discounts: 10 bales up, less 6 per 
cent. 25 bales up, less 7% per cent. 
McHUTCHISON & CO. 
95 Chambers St. New York 7, N. Y. 


WOOD PLANT BANDS. 

Used by the largest growers of Carnations, 
Snaps, Stocks, perennial plants and all plants 
to be transplanted in the greenhouse or out- 
doors. Get your supply now, also, for Vege- 
table plants for resale. 


for prompt ship- 
for prompt ship- 





Weight Per 

Size in ins. per 1000 1000 

No. M-310 1%x1%x2% ........ 12 lbs. $2.95 
No. M-320 2x2x2% .. ww eee eees 16 Ibs. 3.30 
No. M-340 24%x2%x3_ .....-ees 20 Ibs. 3.75 
No. M-360 33x32 ........2eee 21 Ibs. 4.10 
No. M-360 3K3K4) 1... ceeueee 32 Ibs 4.76 
No. M-391 4x4z4 .......cc000 40 Ibs. 5.60 


Packed 1000 to the carton. 
We do not break the carton. 
LIGHT WOOD FLATS. 

Suitable only for holding and shipping our 
Wood Plant Bands. Bands are not included 
at prices below Per 100 flats 
M-370, holds 12 1% -in. bands $2.7 


M-390, holds 12 2-in. bands ............. 3.30 
M-392, holds 12 2%-in. bands ........... 3.75 
M-393, holds 6 3-in. bands ............+.+. 3.26 
M-394, holds 6 4-in. bands .............. 3.95 
Packed 100 to the carton. We do not break 
cartons. 
AMERICAN BULB CO. 
13356 W. Randolph St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
31-37 W. 27th S8t., New York 1, N. Y. 





STEEL STAKES 


Start your young trees off right. Use our 
steel stakes in any length you desire \%-in.- 
type copperized to prevent rusting, 2c per ft.; 
%-in. plain, 3c per ft., and %-in. plain, 4c 
per ft. Will last a good number of years. 
Discount on larger quantities. Samples sent. 


H. HOHENBERGER, Box 253E, Monroe, N.Y. 


BUDDING STRIPS 

Made of synthetic rubber; 4, 6 and 6-in. 
lengths. Packed 6 Ibs. in bags. 10-Ib. lots, 
$1.26 per Ib., 60-Ib. lots, 90c; 100-Ib. lots, 80c; 
600-lb. lots, 70c per ib. Prices subject to 
change. Samples gladly furnished. Please 
favor us with your order or inquiry. 
THE M. CONLEY Co. Canton 1, Ohio 





WANTED 
AZALEA MUCRONULATA 
in quantity. 
BROOKVILLE NURSERIES 
Glen Head, N. Y. 


PEONIES WANTED 
Officinalis Rubra, 3 to 5-eye divisions, for 
October, 1945, delivery. 
UNT ARBOR NURSERIES 
Shenandoah, Ia. 


WANTED 
For late fall or early spring delivery, all 
varieties Grapes, Raspberries, Boysenberry, 
Asparagus and Strawberry plants. 
E. W. TOWNSEND & SON, Salisbury, Md. 











MISCELLANEOUS 
FRESH MARY WASHINGTON AS- 
PARAGUS SEED. 6 Ibs., $8.75. Hardy rooted 
MUMS, 400 for $15.00; assorted colors. Phlox 
subulata, 300 for $16.00. 

WM. E. WENTZELL NURSERY, Sewell, N. J. 
GRASS SODS delivered anywhere. 
LAUREL NURSERY 
188-19 Merrick Rd. 

Springfield Gardens, L.I1., N. Y. 


FOR A DOLLAR 


you can offer that surplus 
in a classified ad of § lines on 
this page—quickly and easily 
turning stock into cash. 


AT ONLY 20c PER LINE 


you can keep a list of spe- 
cialty items before trade buy- 
ers through the selling season 
at small cost. 

Where else will you find so 
convenient and cheap a sales 
medium? This is the time to 
make use of it, when you 
want cash to pay expenses, 
taxes, etc.! Don't let stock 
grow to unsalable size, when 
there’s a way to move it now. 

Send your copy (count 6 
average words to line) for 
the next issue to reach us 
by July 5. 


AMERICAN NNURSERYMAN 


343 S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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NOTES FROM A 
NURSERYMAN’S WIFE 











A lady of our acquaintance felt 
that Charles Driscoll was wronging 
the ailanthus tree by saying that it 
smelled to high heaven. She wrote 
him that they came male and female, 
and that the female was innocent 
of any offense. Mr. Driscoll wrote her 
that he stood corrected and gallantly 
added, “I might have known that 
the male would be the offender.” 

* * * 


Years ago the head of the house 
suggested that we write an article 
on trees and shrubs mentioned in 
the Bible which are just the same 
today. We did so (and sold it, what's 
more); so we weren't surprised to 
learn that the most popular single 
exhibit at the latest International 
flower show at New York was the 
New York Botanical Garden's show 
of some seventy-five plants mentioned 
in the Bible. We felt smugly superior 
on reading that Eve ate an apricot, 
not an apple; that the “lily of the 
field” was a scarlet anemone and that 
the “rose” was perhaps an oleander, 
perhaps a narcissus, but not our rose. 
Thanks to research for the article, it 
was all old stuff to us. 

The Bible contains a good deal of 
botany, from first to last. The first 
chapter of Genesis has the earth 
bringing forth “grass, the herb yield- 
ing seed, and the fruit tree yielding 
fruit after his kind,” and Revelations 
ends with a mystical tree of life grow- 
ing in the New Jerusalem. 





Since plants found in the Holy 
land formed the basis for the agri- 
culture of the Pacific coast—the olive, 
fig, date palm and pomegranate, 
grains, grasses and garden herbs—it 
seems fitting that the garden of the 
Community church of Carmel, Cal., 
should be especially planned to con- 
tain plants and trees native to Pales- 
tine which are mentioned in the 
Bible. This unique church garden 
has proved interesting to so many 
that a booklet has been prepared 
which gives a complete list of all the 
plants used, together with their his- 
tories and the Biblical references in 
which they are found. 

*x* * * 


A new industry in California is 
developing from a Bible tree, the 
“shittah,” or acacia, as we know it. 
Central California has just the climate 
in which this tree grows best, and 
as it blooms when the east is flow- 
erless, carloads of the golden blossoms 
are shipped back every spring. 

* * &* 


The head of the house grew tired 
of giving us horticultural ideas to 
write about and wrote something 
himself about a Damson plum, which 
was accepted for a “Food for 
Thought” page. 

Anyone who writes about a Dam- 
son is in distinguished company, for 
Theophrastus, a Greek philosopher, 
mentioned it 300 years before Christ, 
as did Pollux, Dioscorides, the found- 
er of botany; the poets Archilochus 
and Hipponax, and later Pliny and 
Columella. Francis Higginson and 
John Josselyn wrote of Pilgrim plant- 
ings of the Damson, and a history of 
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North Carolina written in 1714 says 
that the Damson was grown there at 
that time. 

The remarkable thing is that this 
fruit of the ancients is not only un- 
changed since it was first heard of 
over 2,000 years ago, but is still 
worthy of cultivation, as the tree 
is very productive, hardy and vigor- 
ous, and the small, astringent fruit 


still is unsurpassed for preserves. 
* * * 


We read of so many plants which 
have been brought to this country 
that it is refreshing to learn of one 
of ours which traveled abroad and 
started an industry. The United 
China Relief News tells us that one 
Eureka lemon tree survived from 
a boxful of trees shipped to China in 
1923 from Florida. It was transplant- 
ed in Chengtu, West China, and 
when acclimated was grafted on local 
pomelo rootstocks. Dr. Frank Dick- 
inson, of West China Union Uni- 
versity, reported in 1943 that the 
trees, now numbering tens of thou- 
sands, average from 300 to 400 grade 
A lemons annually, which -sounds 
like a bumper crop. 

os 6 


This rainy year is good for grass, 
which scientists say is the most im- 
portant of all plants so far as man- 
kind is concerned. One of the bota- 
nists who devoted a lifetime to the 
study of grasses, Dr. Albert S. Hitch- 
cock, left a collection of approxi- 
mately 6,000 books, monographs and 
pamphlets on the world’s grasses to 
the Smithsonian Institute. He also 
contributed to the collection of 
grasses in the United States National 
Herbarium. Nearly a quarter of a 
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CABLE GRIPS—Kiein 


For strands up to '/-in. diam. 
afe load, 


No. T-213, wt. 6 Ibs., each................ $8.75 
CABLE—Fiexible Steel 
7-strand, F pee %-in. diam., 

100 ft. 
CABLE CLIPS—Galvanized 
%-in. diam., $1.50 per dozen. 
DIAMOND WASHERS 
TMG ducnnamadeldnesdsaudaennantaell 65¢ per doz 
SS Suite unbddhee deimameniieadeae 75¢ per doz 
DN diecast eeeak coneeihanaded 55c per doz. 


TREE RODS—Lag Screw Threads 
No. T-69, !-in. ‘sas Ibs. 12 ft., 3/-in. pitch, 


75 per rod. 
HEXAGON NUTS—Lag Thread 
Per doz. Per 100 
NS ee 50c $3.30 
Sh ME ME vesccdaucdsnsepestes 60c 4.15 
= Saeeaeeeata: $1.00 7.40 


SOCKETS—for Hex Nuts and 
Ratchet Wrenches 


Socket for ¥p-in. RS i Se $2.00 
Socket for hin. eS a 2.00 
TREE EYE BOLTS 
No. T-118, $pxI8 in., each................... 72 
No. T-117, ar i i ninhassteanewent 63c 
OGe. ToSOR, Gaer © tee, OBER... ceccccccccccce 38c 
LAG HOOKS—Drilled 

— Per 100 
No. T-14, ite it isnnsiebacamene $6.30 
No. T-146, B/UERIM im...... 00000000 tc 7.00 
i % RSRRSSRR SETS: 9% 8.40 
LAG HOOKS—Not Drilled 
Each Per 100 
No. T-10i, tee ESSE ere eet éc = $5.60 
No. 1-102, 5/16x3% in.............. 7c 6.30 
Se SE MEE Untacacccecsnceed 8c 7.00 
GALVANIZED WIRE— 
for py gg Trees 
$4.50 per 100-Ib. coil (1600 ft.). 
CALIPERS 
For measuring diameter of trees. '/2 in. to 
8 in. diameter. Length over-all, %/2 ins. 
ln sesteneatdudsantadeeticsctnnsionsctad 
CROSSCUT SAW—Two-man 
No. T-495, 6 ft., 4 cutter, Silver Steel, 
eee ee $9.80 
TURNBUCKLES 
oe. T-52, 5/16x4'2 in., each............+++. 40 
°. T-5 x6 in., | aaa be siaet eet: %c 
Ne. Wy SD ls, Si idcccivcccicccesvoced 5c 





ALL PRICES F. O. B. CHICAGO 
ALL ORDERS SUBJECT TO BEING UNSOLD ON RECEIPT 
Send Order at 


STOCK CLOSE-OUT SPECIAL 


ATTENTION TREE SURGEONS — NURSERYMEN 
AND GARDENERS. We have limited supplies of 
the following items that we are closing out at cost 


AUGERS AND DRILL aevs 


Each 
Electric Drill Bits......... 2 in. to aA | in. $2.95 
Extra Long Auger Bit 24 in 
twist, '/2 in. round shank, 5 ft..1-t/l6 in. 8.55 
Extra tong Ship Gauge. 
12 in. twist, 40 in.-long 1-1/léin. 3.00 
Extra Long Ship Auger, 
12 in. twist, 40 in. long .. 15/16 in. 2.70 
Extra Long Ship Auger, 
12 in. twist, 40 in. long........ 13/16in. 2.50 
Extra Long Ship Auger, 
12 in. twist, 40 in. long........ 11/léin. 2.00 
Extra Lose Ship Auger, !2 in. twist, 
40 in. long {Sp. price).. . 9/16 in. 2.00 
Ship ng er, 12 in. twist, 
eae 9/\bin. 1.75 
Ship ‘Auger ier Power Drills, 
26! in. over-all, 24 in. twist...13/16in. 3.95 
“= Auger for Power Drill, 
14'/. in. over-all, 12 in. twist...13/l6in. 2.30 
Ship Auger for Power Drill, 
26/2 in. over-all, 24 in. twist..1-I/16 in. 5.05 
Ship Auger for Power Drill, 
14/7 in. over-all, 12 in. twist..1-1/16 in. 3.05 
Ship Auger for Power Drill, 
147 in. over-all, 12 in. twist...15/16 in. 2.65 
Ship Auger for Power Drill, 
26! in. over-all, 24 in. twist -7/\6in. 2.95 
Ship Auger for Power Drill, 
14% in. over-all, 12 in. ‘twist...9/16 in. 1.65 
Ship Auger for Power Drill, 
26!/2 in. over-all, 24 in. twist...11/16 in. 3.35 
Ship Auger for Power Drill, 
4/2 in. over-all, 12 in. twist...7/l6in. 1.50 
Auger for Power Dril I, 
6 in. over-all, I in. diameter....... . 150 


AUGER HANDLE 
Grained ash wood handle. 
Capacity up to 2-in. bit or auger shanks, 
1.50 


length 17 in., No. T-206, each............. $ 
BALSAM WOOL—Tree Bending Roll 
3 in. x 16% f 
SS ) eee $0.45 
Pe SE I Sov enecevssetecesceutens 3.95 
HOSE—for Guying Trees 
Various lengths, !'/2 to 8 ft. 
Packed in bags of 100 to 250 ft. 

Bh nansaedce .25 TP Os cseccced 7 
GP eh dieenccens a | eaeeeese 28.00 
SAW HANDLES 

For Two-man Crosscut Saw, No. 1-530, per 
pair, 
For One-man Saw, No. T-529, each 25c. 


HANDLES 
Ax., dbl. or sgl. bit, pick, grub hoe, mattock, 
brush’ hook, 36 in. long, wt. I'/, Ibs., No. L-404; 
each, 55c. (Selected white mee ) 


Once! 


| AMERICAN FLORIST SUPPLY 0 


1335 W. Randolph St., 


20% 


DISCOUNT 
SCREW EYE BOLTS 


No. T. xp i -nccssuasasséeees l4c 
No. T. Tk y x3l, in. in., * each... 2le 
No. rt 12. x4 in., each EEE RS: 32c 
LOOP NUTS—With Swivels 

Each 3 for 

No. T-162, %-i Pies cecevccccccecceses 50c $1.45 
 { § * Ser Wc 1.15 
Ne. 168, in............. Be 1.00 

Loop NUTS—Plain 
No. T-152, '/y-in., each...............0e0es . 18 
No. T-153, pine, a tidacatbieneanaaan 20¢ 
ie ME Gddaccensaceuquecocenceosesavd 20c 
No, T- 156, i. 4 “each. picbadiasetanion 40c 
AXES—Flint Edge—Mich. 

Double bit, 3/-lb. head, 36-in. handle 


world's finest, No. L-402, each, $2.%, 3 for 
$8.00. Single bit, 3'/-lb. head, 36-in. ‘handle, 
curved, No. L-404, each, $2.75, 3 for $7.50. 


COLD CHISELS 
No. T-1172, ¥%x1!2 in., each, $0.75; 3 for $2.10 
No. T-1174, Yexl2 in., each, 1.10; 3 for 3.00 


GREENLEE GOUGES 
% in., each, $2.50; 3 for 
| in., each, 2.75; 3 for 
1% in., each, 3.25; 3 for 
GREENLEE CHISELS 
¢; a ae ; 
No. T-208, % in., each, $2.25; 3 for. 
No. T-210, |'/ in. , each REN 
SAW FILE—Atkins Safe Back 
Cant File 
No. T-540, 6 in., each, 40c; 3 for 
ATKINS CRITERION SAW SET 


For crosscut and drag saws, 
No. T-547, each, $1.30. 


ATKINS EXCELSIOR SAW TOOL 
No. T-566, for one-man saws, each, 80c. 
No. T-56!1, for crosscut saws, joiner channel- 
in ae splock and tooth set gouge, each, 85c. 
562, same, except has ordinary set 
block, a 80c. 


TREE WOUND COMPOUNDS— 
Plastic, tnsoct-repetiont 


Pe 


ade ~* 
S23 as&8 


No. T-173, 


SD ee ee ae $0.90 

No. T-702, al. cans, each...... # .. 1.75 

No. T-703, -gal. drums, i atesascugiget 7.50 
DOWAX 

5-gal. can, wt. 40 Ibs., each.............. $9.90 

A.F.S. Pruning Compound, Asphalt 


Emulsion 
He. FFER, t-gal. GBAS, GOGR.cccccccccccsees 


CHICAGO 7 








million sheets of grass specimens 
make up this immense collection, the 
largest in the world. 

* * * 

Grass powder can now be bought 
to add to real victuals, which con- 
tains practically everything anyone 
needs in the vitamin line. And as 
though that were not enough, a New 
Jersey juicemaker is turning grass 
and alfalfa into a rich, green bever- 
age, full of vitamins which are espe- 
cially good for teeth! 

Som a 

When “Mad Anthony” Wayne 
went west, some of his troops had 
bluegrass in their forage, which took 
hold and flourished on Pickaway 
plains near the Scioto river. Later a 





GENUINE MOSS PEAT 


Hydraulic pressed bales and smaller 
resale packages. Sphagnum Moss, 
Cultivated Peat Humus. 

Shipped from Northern plant at 
Floodwood, Minn., and Hanlontown, 
lowa. Annual capacity 1,000 carloads. 

Now booking for present 
and future deliveries. 


Write or wire for quotations. 


Colby Pioneer Peat Co., Inc. 








Hanlontown, lowa 





man named Renick, from Ohio, went 
to visit his brother in Kentucky, tak- 
ing with him saddlebagfuls of blue- 
grass seeds, which the two broadcast 
on the open prairies of central Ken- 





- setts ' 
massachl ft ¥ grade and brand in & second 
2” Jt SPEEDS YOUR MARKING 
ovet” crete 20%. Can be made te meet 


.- aver 
-— nee ms 


no. mance. RIVET-O MFG. CO. 


Pict 2 tat 76 Orcherd St, Grange, Mase. 
Re aoa ‘ 


tucky. Thus hae Kentucky blue- 
grass. 


requirements of every state 
Write for prices and folder 


o aan 







Hugh Fullerton has some interest- 
ing dope on Kentucky bluegrass, It 
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is as Irish as the shamrock, he says; 
was taken to England for lawns and 
meadows and came to the United 
States with Jamestown and Williams- 
burg settlers either by accident (in 
fodder) or by design. 
. E 

' The Saturday Evening Post for 
June 9, 1945, has an article about 
Norfolk island, miles out in the Pa- 
cific. Small as it is, it is famous for 
the size and beauty of its pines, some 
of which are more than 200 feet tall 
and thirty feet in circumference. The 
story is that the mile-long avenue, 
lined on both sides with tall pines 
all the same height, was planted by 
convicts who dropped their seeds in 
unison at the crack of a guard's rifle. 
Now those lordly pines have been 
laid low by the bulldozer, and the 
Avenue of Pines is an emergency air 
strip. Seems a pity. 

But another item tells of an ave- 
nue of palms which was created in 
two hours on a South Sea island base 
by these same bulldozers, to honor 
some of the military great who were 
coming. The two hours strain our 
credulity somewhat, but there is little 
we would put past a Seabee and his 
bulldozer. 





CATALOGS RECEIVED. 


Milton Nursery Co., Milton, Ore.— 
Wholesale trade list of fruit, shade, orna- 
mental and flowering trees and seedlings, 
8 pages and cover, 41%4x9 inches. 

Tuttle Bros. Nurseries, Pasadena, Cal.— 
Summer wholesale list of shrubs, trees, 
vines, perennials, lining-out stock, fruit and 
nut trees, 16 pages, 53¢x8% inches. 

Geo. J. Ball, Inc., West Chicago, Ill— 
Catalog No. 51 of flower seeds, 16 pages, 
75x10 inches. 

C. F. Wassenberg, Van Wert, O.— 
Wholesale and retail price list of iris, 
poppies, peonies and hemerocallis, 28 pages, 
5x8% inches. 





HARRY CARSCALLEN has pur- 
chased the R. R. Richardson Label 
Co. and will continue the business 
as the Carscallen Nursery Label Co., 
27 East Holly street, Pasadena 1, 
Cal., manufacturers and wholesalers 
of plant labels and tags for nursery 
stock. Mr. Richardson died April 5. 





CHARLES SIZEMORE 


Traffic Manager 
319% Georgia St., Louisiana, Mo. 


Specializing in matters regarding 

the nursery industry of America. 
Commercial collections. 

Traffic matters before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 
Freight bills audited. 

For 20 years secretary and traffic 
manager of the American Association 
of Nurserymen and well known to the 
nursery trade. 

Reference: Bank of Louisiana, Mo. 
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Controls for Rodents 


RABBIT REPELLENTS. 


Rabbits not only do a great deal 
of injury to young nursery stock of 
some types when heavy snow is on 
the ground, but during the warm 
weather they are an enemy of the 
victory gardener seeking to produce 
leafy vegetables for the food supply. 
For the latter some effective repellents 
have been recommended lately, and 
they are passed on to any nurserymen 
who want to try them. 

In either case, continuous applica- 
tions must be made for protection. 
Applications should be made every 
five to seven days, and new applica- 
tions should be made after each rain. 

An aluminum sulphate spray is 
made as follows: Two tablespoonfuls 
of aluminum sulphate and one table- 
spoonful of soap or some other 
spreader are dissolved in a gallon of 
water, to be applied as a fine spray 
to vegetation attractive to rabbits. 
Agitate the solution frequently to 
keep materials in suspension. Be sure 
upper surfaces of leaves are thorough- 
ly covered. Before harvesting any 
foliage for food, wash off spray resi- 
due. 

A dust may be made of powdered 
alum, two ounces, and fine tobacco 
dust, one pound. Mix thoroughly and 
apply as a dust to the plants, either 
with a regular garden duster or 
with a homemade duster fashioned 
of cheesecloth. Special attention 
should be given to the upper sur- 
faces of the leaves. 


MOLE CRICKET REPELLENT. 


The failure of baits to hold mole 
crickets in control under field condi- 
tions has led to experiments with 
fumigants and repellents for seedbed 
control. The investigations being 
made by the Florida agricultural ex- 
periment station are still in the pre- 
liminary stages, but of the materials 
tested so far naphthalene flakes have 
shown enough promise to justify 
recommendation. 

In mole cricket control, naphtha- 
lene flakes are applied by hand. The 
seedbeds are prepared in the usual 
way and the flakes (one-quarter 
pound per ten square feet) are 
worked into the top two inches of 
the soil with a potato fork, after 
which a water seal (one gallon per 
ten square feet) should be applied by 
means of a sprinkling can in order to 
hold the fumes in the ground. Seed- 
ing may be done at any time. The 
material will keep the insects away 
for six days or longer. When mole 
crickets return, a few flakes scattered 
between the rows will help to repel 
them. 

Naphthalene is more effective in 
dry than in wet beds. It repels ants 
as well as the mole crickets. The 
flakes cost about 20 to 25 cents a 
pound in small packets and about 10 
cents a pound in bulk. They are 
usually procurable from any drug, 
grocery or variety store under the 
trade name of moth flakes. 





uneven ground; can't jam in narrow 
places; extra-wide metal wheel rims pre- 
vent cutting into turf. Continuous agita 
tion keeps solution from settling in con 
tainer or clogging strainer and nozzles. 
Equally effective with any spray, 
insecticide, disinfectant or water 
paint anywhere, any time. 
Complete with pipes, hose and 
nozzles, $25.95. Air gauge $2.50 
extra. 12-gallon capacity. One- 
wheel truck if specified. 

If your dealer does not handle 


NOW TRY PARAGON SPRAYER No. 3 
in Your Nursery, Orchard and Propagating Beds. 


Ten days’ trial will convince you that Paragon Sprayer 
No. 3 will do your spraying and whitewashing better, 
faster and easier or it will cost you nothing. Oversize 
air chamber maintains higher pressure—more uniform 
spray. Longer pipes and hose reach greater area 
from one position. Compact truck stands steady on 
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Paragon Sprayer No. 3 check the 
coupon and mail direct to us. 


(J Enclosed find order 


Name 
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THE CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD COMPANY, 703 State Avenue, Harrison, Ohio 
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GOPHER CONTROL. 


The results of the habits of feed- 
ing and tunneling of gophers often 
cause much trouble for nurserymen. 
Gophers consume the roots of plants 
or damage the root crowns by their 
burrowing, thereby damaging and 
sometimes destroying valuable plants 
and lawns. They gnaw at the bark 
of vines and trees and sometimes 
completely girdle the whole tree, 
causing its destruction. 

Gophers may be effectively con- 
trolled and even eliminated over con- 
siderable areas. Because of the slow 
rate of travel in their tunnel systems 
and because they generally do not 
travel long distances overland, go- 
phers can be exterminated more 
successfully than almost any other 
rodent. Prompt attention to the first 
evidence of gopher work will often 
save plants. Usually gopher control 
can be practiced in any season. How- 
ever, the best time to use control 
measures is before the young are out. 

Trapping is especially adapted to 
gardens, orchards, small fields and 
banks of irrigating canals. The spe- 
cial gopher traps are safe to handle 
and require only a limited amount of 
skill and a little digging to place 
them. The Macabee trap is one of 
the most commonly and successfully 
used traps. It is made of wire, except 
for the choker. The place to set this 
trap is in the main runway of the 
tunnel system. This necessitates the 
use of two traps per setting, one in 
each direction. If set in the lateral 
runs leading to the surface mound, 
the trap often becomes clogged with 
loose soil. : 

To locate the main run, select the 
freshest of the gopher mounds which 
are usually placed one to two feet 
distant from, and the laterals nearly 
at right angles to, the main run. Push 
the handle of an ordinary 12-inch 
spoon into the ground where the lat- 
eral is believed to be. If it enters the 
lateral, the spoon will drop through 
the opening. 

When the lateral is located, follow 
it down to the main run, which is 
always kept open by the gopher. 
Clear a space for the trap with a 
shovel. Clear out the main run with 
a spoon, disturbing the tunnel no 
more than is necessary. Set the 
treadle, or pan, of the trap so that 
only a slight touch will spring the 
trap and place it well into the hole. 
A little loose soil should be left in 
the bottom of the hole to cover the 
prongs and the front end of the trap 
after it is in place. Press the trap 
down firmly so that it will not slide 
back when the gopher pushes against 
it. Then cover the burrow with some 








BOOKS ON LANDSCAPE SUBJECTS 


Several of the recommended standard books on landscape 
design and planting, including some of recent authorship, are 
out of print, probably for the duration. Of the books now 
available, the following are considered the most useful. Since 
they treat different aspects of the subject, each is described in 
some detail, so that those seeking such books may be able to 
select that nearest fitting their needs. 


GARDEN DESIGN, by Marjorie Sewell Cautley ($5.00). 

Discusses the principles of abstract design as applied to landscape 
composition, color composition, decorative elements and ornaments. A 
classification of foliage plants according to color and texture occupies 
one-third of the book. Simple definitions of the terms of architects and 
designers are supplemented by numerous sketches in illustration. Pro- 
vides an understanding of artistic terms and principles, as well as their 
application. 


TREES AND SHRUBS FOR LANDSCAPE EFFECTS, by Marian Cruger 
Coffin ($3.00). 

Chiefly concerned with the materials for landscape planting. Many 
fine pictures illustrate the author's comments on the uses of woody plants. 
Successive chapters discuss the trees and shrubs for gardens, the ap- 
proach to the house, its setting, and the various sorts of landscape 
treatment of plants for various purposes, and they are derived from the 
author's experience as a landscape architect, as is the entire substance 
of the book. 


ied AND PLANTING YOUR OWN PLACE, by Louis Van de Boe 

Primarily designed to enable the amateur to plan and plant his own 
place without professional help. Hence there is a great deal of practical 
information in the chapters on grading, drainage, walks and drives, 
lawns, uses of woody plants in different planting styles, selection and 
care of plants, different types of gardens, maintenance and lists of 
plants for special purposes. Essentially a book of practical information 
on materials, tools, operations and maintenance. 


HOW TO LANDSCAPE YOUR GROUNDS, by Loyal R. Johnson ($2.75). 
Discusses the steps taken by the small property owner in planting his 
grounds, including the architectural features, walks and drives, lawn, 
trees and shrubs and various types of gardens. Select list of plants for 
various purposes are included. The important feature of the book is a 
series of planting plans and keys for different regions of the United States. 


LANDSCAPING THE HOME GROUNDS, by L. W. Ramsey ($2.00). 

Presents the high lights of the practical development of plans for gar- 
dens about the small home and the construction features involved. For 
the elementary steps through which the homeowner must go to understand 
the design and construction of home grounds, this volume is informative 
and interestingly written. 


BOOK OF LANDSCAPE GARDENING, by Frank A. Waugh ($2.00). 

Offered as “a simple introduction to the simplest principles,” and those 
seeking an introduction to the subject will find it in this treatise on the 
general principles governing outdoor art. Written in 1926, it was revised 
in 194] after many printings. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE IN THE MODERN WORLD, by Karl B. 
Lohmann ($2.50). 

A book of recent publication (1941) which might be described as for 
the postgraduate in landscape designing. It dwells on the treatment of 
particular aspects of landscape architecture which are of comparatively 
recent importance and not much touched upon in the older books, such 
as parks, outdoor theaters, golf courses, school grounds, airports and 
cemeteries. Discussion is in textbook form, with bibliographical references 
at the end of the short chapters. 


These books and others on horticultural subjects are available at the 
publishers’ prices through the 





343 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Reasonably prompt delivery 





Will not support mildew, fungus or moths. 
In 200-yard rolls 24, 36, 48 and 60 inches wide. 


Introducing 


E-Z CREPED WATERPROOF—The New Nursery Wrap 


Light weight combined with strength—Pliable and easy forming. : 
Mice or vermin will not eat through it. 


Sheets to your order. 


EAGLE WRAPPING PRODUCTS CO. 
Packing Supplies for the Nurseryman 
312-330 North Carpenter Street 

A limited quantity available for immediate shipment in 30/30/30 plain waterproof in 200-yard rolls 


18, 24, 36 and 48 inches wide. 


Write for samples and prices 


Chicago 7, Hl. 








grass so that only a little light can 
reach the trap, because the gopher 
instinctively closes all open burrows 
to his natural enemies. 

Each trap should have a light wire 
or chain attached to it and fastened 
to a stake to mark the location and 
to hold it in place. Individual go- 
phers will sometimes be found who 
refuse to enter the traps. These are 
usually old males. In such cases, spe- 
cial bait is required. If all else fails, 
catch a gopher snake and turn it 
loose in the run. 

After putting out the traps, knock 
off the tops of the mounds so that 
only new mounds will show when 
the next traps are set. 

Poison bait will kill gophers in 
numbers, Stomach poisons must be 
used, since the external cheek 
pouches of the gopher are lined with 
fur and are not affected by poisons. 
Strychnine alkaloid or sulphate is 
effective. Cubed root vegetables 
dusted with strychnine and some 
sweet-tasting material to disguise the 
poison are most commonly used. In- 
dividual baits are placed in the tunnel 
with a probe. The best time is in 
late autumn or just after the first 
winter rains. In dry ground a probe 
is not practical. The main run can 
be opened by the same methods as 
for trap setting. 

Poison gases are not often effective 
in the vast tunnel systems of the 
gophers because there is too much 
chance for leakage through the lat- 
eral runs. The gopher may also plug 
off a burrow when he senses the 
fumes. Carbon bisulphide, calcium 
cyanide (flakes or dust) and automo- 
bile exhaust can be used. A pressure 
pump which forces the gas into the 
runs is to be preferred to saturated 
pieces of material left in the holes. 





AA-2 FOR FARM SUPPLIES. 


Farmers were given an AA-2 ex- 
tendable preference rating for obtain- 
ing necessary farm production sup- 


OU can do it with Ariens 
Tiller—the perfect all-purpose 


tilling and cultivating combine for the nurseryman. It harrows as it 
discs as it plows—ONE operation produces a properly prepared seed 
bed, thoroughly aerated, with pulverized soil, shredded and evenly 
mixed . . . no large soil chunks to retard plant growth . . . can be 
operated in wet or dry seasons. To meet your requirements there are 
3 models . . . complete details and name of distributor on request. 


BRILLION 
WISCONSIN 





Send for Information 
and Free Sample 





Those YELLOWING LEAVES may turn GREEN 
IF YOU SPRAY THEM WITH 


SCHUYLKILL CHEMICAL COMPANY Depx. J 2758 sSSth Fo" ps: 


Suggested 
For General Anemic 
Condition of Plants 








plies by the Office of Civilian Re- 
quirements June 5 through the is- 
suance by WPB of amended priorities 
regulation No. 19—farm supplies. 
The action placed farmers on the 
same level of preference in buying 
as other war-supporting industries. 
Use of AA-2 orders is effective imme- 
diately by farmers, dealers, whole- 
salers and manufacturers. 


Included on the revised lists of 
items to which the AA-?2 rating can 
be applied are hand cultivators, agri- 
cultural knives, electric and fractional 
horsepower motors, galvanized pails, 
cast or malleable iron pipe fittings, 


pruners, pruning shears, shovels and 
spades; switches, electric, motor 
control and safety; thermometers, 
thermostats, agricultural ventilating 
equipment, wheelbarrows and stand- 
ard black and galvanized pipe. 





L. W. HAGERMAN, for twelve 
years superintendent of parks at 
Lombard, Ill., has resigned to take 
charge of propagation and sale of 
lilacs and perennials for the Elmhurst 
Nursery, Elmhurst, Ill. The collec- 
tion of lilacs which was under his 
supervision in Lilacia park at Lom- 
bard is widely famous. 
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SPRING BUSINESS. 
[Continued from page 9.] 


eral of the growers took their orders 
early, and before the shipping season 
really got under way almost all of 
the peach trees were already sold. 

“Normally the growers of fruit 
trees in this section wait until the 
trees are ready for market, but last 
year it was different, and so it is 
again this year, as almost all of the 
June-budded peach have already been 
booked. Many customers in the north 
and east were disappointed in not 
being able to get their wants cov- 
ered; this year the prospect looks 
even worse because of the bad stand 
in seedlings in some sections and be- 
cause the early budding is not turn- 
ing out so well for some of the 
budders. 

“The report on l-year apple trees 
is about the same as last year, but 
it looks as though 2-year apple will 
be scarce in this section. Pear and 
cherry trees will be hard to locate 
in the south this year. 

“Plantings in this section are about 
fifty per cent of normal this year, 
and ornamentals will even be hard to 
locate. Privet, a scarce item last year, 
will be more so this year. Flowering 
shrubs are almost off the market, as 
most of our planters are taking their 
help and working on fruits, which 
seem to show a better profit, rather 
than mess with hardwood cuttings. 

“We almost cleaned up our ever- 
greens last year and will not have 
many to offer, and it seems to be 
about the same with our neighbors.” 


Late in Minnesota. 


The late spring and damp weather 
prolonged the season and created a 
broad demand, according to the re- 
port of K. D. Andrews, of the An- 
drews Nursery Co., Faribault, Minn., 
as follows: 

“This year the demand has been 
ood from homeowners for tree 
ruits, small fruits and, surprisingly, 

a considerable amount of orders for 
landscape material that they planted 
themselves. 

“The past five to ten years the 
agricultural extension department at 
the state university and our county 
agents have been putting more stress 
on farm windbreaks. This business 
seems to be picking up every season 
and was exceptionally good this year. 

“We were fortunate in being able 
to employ thirty-five to forty-five 
prisoners of war, which helped in our 

shipping and planting program this 
spring. 

“The supply of stock for next year 
would seem to be about the same 
as last year, with a possible shortage 
of fruit tree stocks. As far as we 








Save 
Time 


Save 


Save 
Twine Labor 


STRIC BUNCH TYER 





with FELINS ELE 


For Bunch Vegetables, 


Cut Flowers, Nursery Stock 


FELINS 


Milwaukee 6 








YOU CAN’T BEAT PEAT 


e Packing Nursery Stock 


e Propag 


ating 


e Mulching 


@ Soil Co 


nditioning 


Write or wire for quotation on quality acid or 
neutral peats, furnished in triple-walled paper 


bags or burlap bags. 


We specialize on bulk carloads to nurserymen. 


ELI COLBY COMPANY, 


Hanlontown, Iowa 











New and Guaranteed Used 


Steel Pipe and Boiler Tubes 
Wood and Steel Tanks 
Valves and Fittings. 


JOS. GREENSPON'S SON PIPE CORP. 


National Stock Yards St. Clair Co., 


Write for Bulletins and Lists of supplies 
for nurserymen and florists 


—— FLORIST SUPPLY CO. 


Wilmette, Ill. 
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are concerned, we probably shall have 
as many raspberries as we did last 
year, which was, of course, less than Make 


the year before, but we expect to 

be able to take care of our regula ‘ . 

alg — , More Profit 
“The prices on stock probably will na An Sell Your Roses, Perennials, 

not go any higher. Some items may mw, é Shrubs. Vines and Fruit Trees 


drop slightly. Oe et a oe 
“The demand should continue CR. = Started and Growing in 


fre we pony dnd de ete \ageeeesy CLOVERSET PLANT POTS 


fore we possibly find a little decrease . 
due to other things coming back + Nursery Stock grown in Cloverset Pat- 
on the market and the purchasers’ ey ented Pots can be sold and planted 
dollars being spread over a wider . without wilt to bud or bloom any time 
field.” | from March till freezing weather. 


Unusual California Weather. Write today for Free Illustrated 
Heavier sales and adequate stock circulars. 
eavier sales a 
1 ——- b 1 25c. 
in the face of a labor shortage and Patent Wo. 907908 Carton of samples by mail 25c 


rainy weather, are reported by CLOVERSET CLOTRACIDE Rog. U. S. Pat. Off. 


George C. Roeding, Jr., P resident of Clotracide contains all the necessary chemicals for the control of fungus diseases such 


the California Nursery Co., Niles, as black spot and mildew, such leaf eaters as rose slugs, which skeletonize the foliage, 
Cal.. who writes: and other leaf-eating worms and insects, such sap-sucking insects as plant lice or 
poe ‘ oer aphids. Convenient to use. Effective in results. Economical in Pics, 
Our business this year has been WHEN CLOTRACIDE IS USED, NO OTHER SPRAY IS NEEDED. 


; ice li timonials. 
a little heavier than last year, pos- a 


sibly because we have had a fairly Cloverset Flower Farm 105th Street and Broadway 
good supply of material in most ERNEST HAYSLER and SON Kansas City 5, Mo. 


items. I believe that the coming sea- 


son will be about as good, although 2 PLANT 
there might be some falling off be- ] F A M O U b>) HY DLINeX 
cause conditions may be a little more FOOD 


uncertain. b R O D U oa BS Grows Superior Plants in Poorest Soil 


“The demand has been, of course, 
heavy for fruit trees, roses, grape- Sand, Cinders or Water 


i i C. P. O.—The safe spreader for better control 
Vines and ornamentals. I do not think of Lace Bug, Red spider, Juniper or aia florists, farmers and gardeners for: 


there will be any surplus in good Scale, Pine Leaf Scale, Spruce Gall Aphid. NG—flowers, vegetables, lawn and trees. 
ESSING—-soluble—plants absorb it quickly. 


i i CRYSTAL BORER REPELLENT ; as - 
material for the coming Season. There For most species of borers on deciduous trees. mpeg =. 


might be some surplus in off grades. Avoly a protective measure. Used by leding PLANTING—helps reduce shock and wilting. 
rs ad This cl . odorless d od st t - 
The help problem has been a CRYSTAL NO-DRI tem with more Tocding branches; greater oubuanee tn 


stems, more and larger flowers or fruit. Does not burn 


serious one, and in order to get by 6 ee oe be seein’ ate roots or foliage when used in solution form as directed. 
we have had to use a lot of tem- moisture. Permits transplanting out of season. Sell HYPONEX to your customers for their gardens 
and house plants. Nationally advertised. 


porary help. In our office at Niles Write for free booklets 1-2. pkg. retails (0e—packed 72 to case. 
3-oz. can retails 25c—packed 36 to case. 


and in the packing department we Crystal Soap & Chemical Co., Inc 1-Ib. can retails $1.00—packed 12 to case. 
have had several women, whose hus- Department AN F inn Ailes te ts ie Eee Gk ean, 
bands were in the service and sta- 6300 State Road, PHILADELPHIA, PA. Or, Saaleany “a 'ta.de tne Ge tacke se an 
or oe working - us, oe fone). Deller sredited on Sret order ter | case for 
they heiped us to get Dy in this HYDROPONIC CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
work fairly well. RELIANCE 315 West 39th Street 

AZALEA AND CAMELLIA SPECIAL New York 18, N. Y. 


“In the fields we have been able PLANTFOOD — 


to get some Mexican nationals, who 


have been stationed on our property, _—— Specifically Designed + ATTENTION NURSERYMEN I 


and we have housed and fed them. Tea Olives Magnolias and Kalmia 
Rhododendrons GARDENIAS Hollies 


“The labor situation looks as . 
though it will be just as tight, pos- wae aoe a vo tey l M P. 


sibly a little tighter, this summer than Sent Itural booklet 
it has been for some time, even , rtank nate coamnea os S OA P 
though some men have been released Manufactured by 
from some work. I believe in the The Reliance Fertilizer Co tases are a PRAY 
fall there will be some surplus in weet Ayr ste . Use 1 part with 25 to 40 parts of water 
labor, and the situation should ease 7 pint ; a 
up from then on. ‘wie literature. 

The growing season has been a | [JNDIG’S SOIL SHREDDER THE AMERICAN COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO. 
peculiar one this year. I believe that 176 Purchase St. Besten, Mass. 
all nurseries lost some stock on ac- nae 


count of the cold weather which ee Fiorists, Nursery- 
: Pe SANI-SOIL 
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we had here in the spring, and we SS 


had lots of liquid sunshine during Send for folder and prices The perfect mulch and soil conditioner 
the month of May. Of course, this = « Lindig's Mig. Co. BAMBOO CANES — RAFFIA — BULBS 
is natural here in California, as we Dept. AN anemia 6 oo 
always have unusual weather. 1875 W. Larpenteur Ave. : c . 
eon ge ; : 95 Ch St. New York 7, N. Y. 
Prices continue to remain firm, St. Fest G, Caneet — vst > 
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and we do not look for any increase. 
If there is any, it will probably be 
slight. In fact, for the good of the 
whole nursery industry we think it 
is better that there are no increases 
unless wages should increase. The 
time is coming when we are going 
to have to compete, not with nurs- 
erymen, but with manufacturers sell- 
ing other goods. 

“Nurserymen can maintain the 
present wages if they will be careful 
not to overproduce and grow just 
what they are capable of selling. This 
will do a lot to help stabilize the 
industry. This is the time when we 
might ease off a little bit on produc- 
tion and thus help to keep the gen- 
eral market fairly stable.” 





SOUTHWESTERN NEWS. 


A news item from Tyler, Tex., un- 
der date of June 16, reads: “A. F. 
Watkins, pioneer rose grower, has 
sold patent rights to his thornless 
E. G. Hill rose to the Krider Nurs- 
eries, of Indiana, for a cash consid- 
eration of $10,000, said to be the 
biggest price ever paid for one rose. 
He also sold to the same firm the 
thornless Festival rose for $1,000.” 
A. F. Watkins is the owner of the 
Dixie Rose Nurseries. 

Miss Nell Skinner, who is asso- 
ciated with her brothers, George and 
Ralph, in the operation of the Cap- 
ital Nurseries, Topeka, Kan., has been 
seriously ill for several months. Re- 
cently she underwent a second opera- 
tion at Stormont hospital, Topeka. 

H. G. Heins and V. G. Johnson, of 
Jewell Nurseries, Lake City, Minn., 
called on the trade in Iowa, Kansas, 
Nebraska and South Dakota the fore 
part of June. 

A severe hailstorm early in June 
caused considerable damage to nurs- 
ery stock owned by Ben Davis, Tahle- 
quah, Okla. 

Joe Abrahamson, of the Mount 
Arbor Nurseries, Shenandoah, Ia., 
spent some time at Tyler, Tex., about 
the middle of June looking after the 
firm’s rose interests at that point. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., Clinton, Ia., 
has purchased the business and farms 
of the J. E. Hoopes Co., Muscatine, 
Ia., wholesale seed and plant growers. 

H. S. Crawford, Willis Nursery 
Co., Ottawa, Kan., visited several 
nurseries in Oklahoma and Texas in 
June. 

The entire inventory of the nurs- 
eries operated by the late A. L. Nor- 
ton, Clarksville, Mo., is being offered 
for sale by Sarah E. Norton, admin- 
istratrix of Mr. Norton's estate. 

The youngest son of Charles Wil- 
more, Green Bowers, Denver, Colo., 
has been missing in action ever since 





I Can’t Forget What Happened 
After the Last War 


Here’s the way I figure things today 


I’d think twice before I’d buy another 
acre at today’s prices . . . before I’d 
expand the farm business I’ve got now. 


I’ll tell you what I’m doing with my 
money—and I’ll tell you why. 


I’m cutting down the mortgage on 
this farm—practically wiped it out. 
Remember the hillside land that was 
wasting away? I leveled out the gul- 
lies, applied fertilizer and established 
a good permanent pasture—best one 
I’ve got! (No more trouble from ero- 
sion, either.) Then I’ve drained a 
couple of low spots by the bend: made 
me quite a few good acres just this 
past season. Every chance I get I’m 
improving my livestock. And I’m keep- 
ing up the buildings and fences, too. 

Except for those things, every spare 
dollar I can get my hands onto goes 
smack into War Bonds—and more 


bonds!—and life insurance and into 
the bank. For a farm, like any other 
business, needs financial reserves for 
new and better equipment after the 
war—and for whatever the future holds. 


Because nobody knows what’s com- 
ing when this war is over. Perhaps 
farm prices will stay high. Okay. I'll 
be sitting pretty. Perhaps they’ll start 
to slide like they did after the last 
war. Then I figure I’ll be in a better 
position than the other fellow. 


KEEP YOUR FARM 
SAFE ano SOUND 


SAVE - DON’T SPECULATE 


Prepared by the War Advertising Council; approved by O. W. I. and the U. S. Department of Agriculture 








a.m. LEONARD «& son 


Piqua, Ohio 


Tools — Grafting Supplies 
Write for Bulletin. 











LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING 


including basic rules of garden de- 
eee ete., , for 
or 


beat 


rough 
o> ound selection. color harmony, 
Nurserymen and L _ 
amateur. Enrol] now! 


NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 





Dept. N-7, 756 S. Broadway Los Angeles /4, Cal. 
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METHYL BROMIDE 


FOR NURSERY AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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BOOKS 


for Nurserymen 


Beok A, Illustrates in full color 
235 standard nursery items, brief de- 
scription, substantially bound. Price 
in small lots, 75c¢ each. 


Descriptive Nursery 
Catalog 

Nicely illustrated, 48 pages and cover. 
18 each in small lots. 


Correct Planting 
Methods 

A pocket-size 48-page booklet. Very 
complete but concise information, 
well illustrated. Helpful in prevent- 
ing claims for dead stock that cost 
furserymen money. Sample, 10c. 
Write for discounts on quantities. 





Will send sample -)’ of each of 
the above on receipt of $1.00. Cash 
with order. 


Made to Order 

Catalogs, Folders, etc., with illus- 
trations in full color or one color. 
Thousands of engravings available. 
Send your specifications or samples 
for estimate and suggestions. 


A. B. MORSE COMPANY 
ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 











WOOD 
LABELS 


For Nurserymen 


DAYTON 
FRUIT TREE LABEL 
co. 

Ray and Kiser Sts. DAYTON, 0. 








LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERYMEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 
DERRY, N. H. 











ZIP-STAY LABELS 
0 ee 
ye oy 
MARKHAM'S OBIG NURSERY, Elyria, Obie 




















January 6. His parents were hoping 
that he had been taken prisoner, but 
nothing has been heard from him 
since the defeat of Germany. 





PEACHES IN ILLINOIS. 


Twenty or more varieties of 
peaches are grown in Illinois, but 
only three are of commercial impor- 
tance. Elberta accounts for eighty- 
five to ninety per cent of total pro- 
duction, while Red Bird and J. H. 
Hale account for most of the re- 
mainder. 

Illinois produces about 1,500,000 
bushels each year and is eighth 
among the states in peach produc- 
tion. 

The peach orchards of Illinois are 
concentrated in the lower third of 
the state in three main districts. These 
are the Anna district, in and around 
Union county, the Centralia district, 
including Marion, Jefferson and 
Washington counties and adjacent 
territory, and the Sesser district, cen- 
tering in Franklin county. 





AMERICAN BRIER PIPES. 


Three years ago, when it became 
apparent that American imports of 
brier from Africa would be cut off, at 
least temporarily, David P. Lavietes, 
an inventor, of Brooklyn, N. Y., set 
about to find an acceptable substitute 
material for making pipes for smok- 
ers. His quest for a suitable wood 
narrowed down to the American 
rhododendron. From rhododendron 
blocks he removed acids and resins 
by immersion in boiling water for 
six to ten hours. Then the blocks were 
immediately switched to a bath of 
boiling boric acid solution for four- 
teen to twenty-four hours to make 
them fire-resistant. Removed from the 
boric acid solution, the blocks were 
dried in a warm room for about eight 
weeks, at the end of which time 
they were ready for manufacture into 
pipes. On this process, the inventor 
has a patent, the application for 
which said his new American brier 
makes pipes as good as those made 
from African brier, if not better. 





CARLTON PRESSEY, formerly 
proprietor of the Fort Stanwix Nurs- 
eries, Rome, N. Y., has moved to 
Norwood, N. Y., and plans to op- 
erate a nursery in northern New 
York . 


FRED JACKLEY, of Rose Hill 
Nursery, Panora, Ia., has been con- 
fined in the Lutheran hospital, Des 
Moines, Ia., for some time, with an 
infected toenail, but is on the road 
to recovery now. 
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Own a 


SOIL TEST LABORATORY 


Of Your Own 





$29.50 


SUDBURY PORTABLE express paid 


SOIL TEST LABORATORY 

The most valuable piece of equipment you 
can own, giving you the soil information that 
you need for efficient production. Widely 
used by estates, professional growers and 
government field stations. Will last almost 
a lifetime with refills. Comes in instrument 
type, solid mahogany case. No chemistry 
knowledge required. Complete with instruc- 
tions and helpful chart. SEND NO MONEY. 
Order C.O.D. $22.50, plus express charges (or 
send $22.50 and we pay express). Money 
back guarantee. 

Dealers Write for Special Offer. 


SUDBURY SOIL TEST LABORATORY 


194 Lab. Bldg. So. Sudbury, Mass. 








IT COSTS NO MORE 


(and in most instances less) 


FOR OUR PACKING OF 
Nursery Burlap 


Squares and Rolls 
Write for prices and samples. 


L. ATKIN’S SONS 
P. O. Box 167 Rochester, N. Y. 


RAFFIA 


MADAGASCAR in A.A. 
Westcoast and X. X. Superior 
CONGO and CONGO SUPERIOR 

Also 
GOODRICH BUDDING STRIPS 
Write for prices. 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 
Dresher 


. Pa. 























“COTTONETTE” Nursery Squares 
“GIBRALTAR” Frost Covers 
LIVE SPHAGNUM MOSS 
RAFFIA for budding, etc. 
“SAMSON” MATS 

Write for prices; state requirements. 


NEW AMSTERDAM IMPORT CO. 
122 Chambers 8t. New York 7, N. ¥. 





BACTO eee sc 

er out of waste — 
leaves, garbage, 

etc., QUICKLY, at cost of only few 

cents. Contains billions of live 

6 Ibs., $1.75; 26 Ibs., $5.49. An amazing 

product. (6 lbs. treats % ton.) 


J. MACLEAN, Bridgeton 12, Ind. 
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@ NURSERYMEN KNOW that it’s what goes on 
below the surface that counts. Healthy roots make 
healthy plants. Cut down transplanting losses by 
soaking soil around the roots with TRANSPLAN- 
TONE solution or soak bare-root plants overnight 
in a barrel of the solution before replanting. 

TRANSPLANTONE, the plant hormone, reduces 
wilting and starts active growth sooner after the 
shock of transplanting. 

Treat broad and narrow-leaf evergreens, decid- 
uous trees and shrubs with TRANSPLANTONE 
solution and get a strong, healthy growth right 
through the season. The treatment will not interfere 
with proper hardening of the wood before winter. 

A 3-oz. can of TRANSPLANTONE costs $1.00 

A 1-lIb. can of TRANSPLANTONE costs $4.00 
One pound makes 160 gallons of transplanting 
solution for treatment of trees and shrubs or 1600 
gallons of solution for seedlings and soft-tissued 
plants. 

Write today for our special proposition to nurserymen. 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 
Horticultural Division AMBLER, PENNA. 


Reg. U.S. Pot. OF 


TRANSPLANTONE 
NURSERY HAND TRUCK 


EVERY NURSERYMAN IS KEENLY AWARE OF 
THE GREAT DEMANDS THAT WILL BE MADE 
ON HIM IN THE COMING MONTHS. 


With the continued labor shortage, he must take advantage of 








every possible bit of assistance. The Nurseryman’s Hand Truck 


is a proved tool. Popular demand alone proves its worth. On 
account of our inability to get unlimited tires, tubes and wheels, 
we have been as much as 90 days behind in making shipments. 





We have never been able to keep up with the demand. We 


urge you to place your order 
— : = SPECIFICATIONS . : 

Pat. No. LLO1LO. Equipped with Jumbo Balloon Tires and how for fall 

b ubes, 12x4 inches. . ts é 

Sgccially Designed Carved Nese, Orders are filled in rotation, 


toad 00 teel Construction, electrically welded. 
Weight 56 pounds. 
Over-all Length 63 inches. and checks are not cashed 


Over-all Width 27% inches. 
Capacity 28-in. Ball weighing 600 pounds. till delivery is made 














requirements. 








F.O.B. K. C. Kansas 


The GARDEN SHOP e Ine. 


4819 Mission Rd. Kansas City, Kansas 
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Trade 
friends: 


While we-will all miss the opportunity of meeting at the National 








Convention this summer, we do hope to make our usual calls on our trade 


customers. 


A great many of you were disappointed in obtaining lining-out stock 
this year, due to the short supply and early closing of the season. There 
will be a shortage of many items during the coming year. We urge an 


early reservation of stock for this reason. 


We will look forward to meeting you in our various trips throughout 


the coming months. 
Sincerely, 
Bill Smart 
Jens Ihrke 


Traveling Representatives 


D. Hitt Nursery Company 


Evergreen Specialists om Largest Growers in America 


DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 














